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TAM O' SHANTER, 



A TALE. 



d^l^i^H^ 



<< G^BrowByb and of Bogillis full is this Buke/» 

Gawix DoUOLAf. 



When chapman billies leave the str^ 
And drouthy neebors, neebors meet^ 
As market-days are wearing late^ 
An' folk begin to tak the gate ; 
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While we sit bousing at the nappy^ 
An' getting fou and unco happy^ 
We think na on the lang Scots miles. 
The mosses, waters, slaps, and styles, 
T^at lie between us and our hame, 
Whare sits our sulky sullen dame. 
Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
' Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

This truth fand honest Tarn o* Shanter, 
As he frae Ayr ae night did canter, 
( Auld Ayr wham ne'er a town surpasses. 
For honest men and bonny lasses.) 

O Tam I hadst thou but been sae wise, 
As ta'en thy ain wife Kate's advice ! 
She tauld thee weel thou wast a skellum, 
A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum ; 
That frae November till October, 
Ae market-day thou was nae sober s 
That ilka melder, wi' the miller 
. Thou sat as lang as thou had siller ; 
That ev'ry naig was ca'd a shoe on. 
The smith and thee gat roaring fou on ; 
That at the Lr— d's house, ev'n on Simday, 
Thou drank wi' Kirton Jean till Monday. 



She prophesy'd, that^ late or sooa^ 

Thou would be found deep drown'd in Doon ; 

Or catch'd wi* warlocks in the rnirk^ 

By Allawajfs auld haunted kirk. 

Ah, gentle dames ! it gars me greet. 
To think how mony counseb sweet, • 
How mony lengthen'd sage advices. 
The husband firae the wife despises ! 

But to our tale : Ae market night. 
Tarn had got planted unco right ; 
Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 
Wi' reaming swats, that drank divinely j 
And at his elbow, souter Johnny^ 
His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony ; 
Tom lo'ed him, like a vera brither ; 
They had been fou for weeks thegither. 
The night drave on wi* sangs an' clatter ; 
And ay the ale was growing better : 
The landlady and Tam grew gracious, 
Wi* favours, secret, sweet and precious : 
The souter tauld his queerest stories ; 
The landlord's laugh was ready chorus : 
The storm without might rair and rustle, 
Tam did na mind the storm a whistle. 
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Care, mad to see a man sae happj. 
E'en drown'd himself amang the nappy ; 
As bees flee hame wi' lades o* treasure. 
The minutes win^'d their way wi' pleasure : 
Kings may be blest, but Tarn was glorious. 
O'er a' the ills o' life victorious ! 

But pleasures are like poppies spread. 
You seize the flow'r, its bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snow falls in the river, 
A moment white, — then melts for ever ; 
Or, like the borealis race. 
That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or, like the rainbow*s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the stomu — 
Nae man can tether time or tide ; 
The hour approaches Tam maun ride ; 
That hour, o' night's black arch the key-stane. 
That dreary hour he mounts his beast in ; 
And sic a night he taks the road in. 
As ne!er poor sinner was abroad in. 

The wind blew as 'twad blawn its last ^ 
The rattling show'rs rose on the blast ; 
The speedy gleams the darkness s^^allow'd; 
Loud, deep^ and lang, the thunder bellow'd : 



That night, *a child might understand. 
The deil had business on his hand. 

Weel mounted on his grey mare, Meg^ 
A better never Hfted leg. 
Tarn skelpit on thro' dub and mire. 
Despising wind, and rain, and -fire ; 
li^hiles holding fast his gude blue bonnet ; 
Whiles crooning o'er some auld Scots sonnet ; 
Whiles glowering round wi' prudent cares. 
Lest bogles catch him unawares : 
Kirk-^AUomay was drawing nigh, 
Whare ghaists and houlets ni^tly cry. — 

By this time he was cross the ford, 
Whare in the snaw the chapman smoor'd ; 
And past the birks and meikle stane, 
Whare drunken Charlie brak 's neck-bane ; 
And thro* the whins, and by the cairn, 
Whare hunters fand the murder'd bairn ; 
And near the thorn, aboon the well, 
Whare Mungo^s mither hang'd hersel. — 
Before him Doon pours all his floods ; 
Tha doubling storm roars thro* the woods ; 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole ; 
Near and more near the thunders roll : 
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When, glimmering thro' the grOaning trees, 
Kirk'AUoway seem'd in a bleeze ; 
Thro' ilka bore the beams were glancing ; 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing.— 

Inspiring bold John Barleycorn I 
What dangers thou canst make us scorn ! 
Wi* tippenj, we fear nae evil ; 
Wi* usquabae, we'll face the devil ! — 
The swats sae ream'd in Tammie^s noddle. 
Fair play, he carM na deils a boddle. 
But Maggie stood right sair astonish'd. 
Till, by the heel and hand admonished. 
She ventured forward on the light ; 
And, vow ! Tarn saw an unco sight ! 
Warlocks and witches in a dance ; 
Nae cotillion brent new frae France^ 
But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels. 
Put life and mettle in their heels. 
A winnock-bunker in the east. 
There sat auld Nick, in shape o' beast ; 
A towzie tyke, black, grim, and large. 
To gie them music was his charg« : 
He screw'd the pipes, and gart them skirl,- 
Till roof an' rafters a' did dirl, — 
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Coffins stood round, like open presses. 
That shaw*d the dead in their last dresses ; 
And by some devilish cantrip slight. 
Each in its cauld hand held a light. — 
By which, heroic Tarn was able 
To note upon the haJy table, 
A murderer*s banes in gibbet airns ; 
Twa span-lang, wee, unchristen'd bairns ; 
A thief, new-cutted firae a rape, 
Wi* his last gasp his gab did gape ; 
Five tomahawks, wi' blude red-rusted ; 
Five scymitars, wi' murder crusted ; 
A garter, which a babe had strangled, 
A knife, a father's throat had mangled^ 
Whom his ain son o' life bereft. 
The grey hairs yet stack to the heft : 
Wi* mair o' horrible and awefu* 
Which ev'n to name wad be unlawfu'. 

As Tammie glowr'd, amaz'd, and curious. 
The mirth and fim grew £Bist and furious : 
The piper loud and louder blew ; 
The dancers quick and quicker flew i 
They reel'd, they set, they cross'd, they cleekit, 
Tij^ ilka carlinswat and reekit, 
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And coost her duddies to the wark. 
And linket at it in her sark ! 

Now Tam^ O Tam ! had thae he^ti queans, 
A* plump and strapping in their teens. 
Their sarks, instead o' creeshie flannen. 
Been snaw-white seventeen hunder linnen ! 
Thir breeks o* mine, my only pair. 
That ance were phish, o* gude blue hair, 
I wad hae gi'en them off my hurdles. 
For ae bUnk o* the bonnie burdies i 

But withered beldams, auld and droll, 
Rigwoodie hags wad spean a foal, 
Lowping an' flin^ng on a crummock, 
I wonder didna turn thy stomack. 

But Tam kend what was what fu' brawlie. 
There was ae winsome wench and wawlie. 
That night enlisted in the core, 
(Lang after kend on Carrick shore ; 
For mony a beast to dead she shot. 
And perished mony a bonnie boat. 
And shook baith meikle com and bear. 
And kept the country-side in fear) ; 
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Her cutty sark, o' Paisley harn^ 
That while a lassie she had wom^ 
In lon^tude the* sorely scanty. 
It was her best, and she was yauntie.«*-« 
Ah ! little kend thy reverend grannie. 
That sark she coft for her wee Nannie, 
Wi* twa pund Scots, ('twas a* her riches)^ 
Wad ever grac*d a dance o' witches ! 

But here my muse her wing maun cour ; 
Sic flights are far beyond her pow'r ; 
To sing how Nannie lap and flang, 
(A souple jade she was and Strang), 
And how Tarn stood, like ane bewitch'd. 
And thought his very een enrich'd ; 
Even Satan glowr'd, and fidg*d fu* fain. 
And hotch'd and blew wi' might and main : 
Till first ae caper, syne anither. 
Tarn tint his reason a' thegither. 
And roars out, " Weel done, cutty-sark !*' 
And in an instant all was dark : 
And scarcely had he Maggie rallied. 
When out the hellish legion sallied. 

As bees bizz out wi' angry fyke. 
When plundering herds assail their byke ; 
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As open pussie's mortal foes. 

When, pop ! she starts before their nose ; 

As eager runs the market-crowd. 

When *' Catch the thief!" resounds aloud ; . 

So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 

Wi' mony an eldritch skreech and hollow. 

Ah, Tarn I Ah, Tam ! thou*ll get thy fairini 
In hell they *11 roast thee like a herrin ! 
In vain thy Kate awaits thy comin ! 
Kate soon will be a woefu' woman 1 
Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the key-stane * of the brig; 
There at them thou thy tail may toss^ 
A running stream they dare na cross. 
But ere the key-stane she could make;. 
The fient a tail she had to shake ! 
For Nannie, far before the rest. 
Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 



* It 15 a well known fact that witches, or any eril 
spirits, hare no power to follow a poor wight any farther 
than the middle of the next running stream.— It may be 
proper likewise to mention to the benighted trayeller, that 
when he falls in with bogles^ whaterer danger may be in his 
going forward, there is mnch more hazard in taming back. 
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And flew at Tarn wi' furious ettle ; 
But little wist she Maggie's mettle* 



Ae spring brought off her master hale. 
But left behind her ain grey tail : 
The carlin claught her by the rump. 
And left poor Maggie scarce a stumpir 

Now, wha this tale o* truth shall read, 
nk man and mother's son, take heed : 
Whene'er to drink you are inclined. 
Or cutty-sarks run in your mind. 
Think, ye may buy the joys o'er dear. 
Remember Tam o^ Shanter^s mare. 
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TO 



MISS CRUICKSHANKS, 



A VERY YOUNG LADY: 



WRITTEN ON THE BLANK LEAF OF A BOOK^ 
PRESENTED TO HER BT THE AUTHOR. 



Beauteous rose-bud, young and gay. 
Blooming on thy early May, 
Never may*st thou, lovely FlowV, 
Chilly shrink in sleety showV ! 
Never Boreas' hoary path. 
Never Eunis' pois'nous breath. 
Never baleful stellar lights. 
Taint thee with untimely blights ! 
Never, never, reptile thief 
Riot on thy virgin leaf! 
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Nor even Sol too fiercely view 
Thy bosom blushing still with dew i 

Mayst thou long, sweet crimson gem^ 
Richly deck thy native stem ; 
Till some evening, sober, calm. 
Dropping dews, and breathing balm. 
While all around the woodland rings. 
And ev'ry bird thy requiem sings ^ 
Thou, amid the dirgeful sound. 
Shed thy dying honours round. 
And resign to parent earth 
The loveliest form she e'er gave birth. 
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ON 



READING IN A NEWSPAPER^ THE DEATH 



OP 



JOHN M'LEOIX ESQ., 



BROTHER TO A YOUNG LADY, A PARTICULAR 
FRIEND OF THE AUTHOR's. 



Sad thy tale, thou idle page. 

And rueful thy alarms : 
Death tears the brother of her love 

From Isabella's arms. 

Sweetly deckt with pearly dew 
The morning rose may blow ; 

But cold successive noontide blasts 
May lay its beauties low. 
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Fair on Isabella's mom 
The sun propitious smil'd ; 

But^ long ere noon, succeeding clouds 
Succeeding hopes beguil'd. 

Fate oft tears the bosom chords 

That nature finest strung : 
So Isabella's heart was form'd. 

And so that heart was wrung. 

Dread Omnipotence, alone. 
Can heal the wound He gave ; 

Can point the brimful grief-worn eyes 
To scenes beyond the grave. 

Virtue's blossoms there shall blow. 
And fear no withering blast 3 

There Isabella's spotless worth 
Shall happy be at last. 
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THE 



HUMBLE PETITION 



OF 



BRUAR WATERS 



TO THE 



NOBLE DURE OF ATHOLE. 



Mr Lord, I know your noble ear 

Woe ne^er assails in vain ; 
Emboldened thus, I beg you'll hear 

Your humble slave complain, 

* Braar Falk^^ iv-tAtlioIe, ar^ exceedingly picturesque 
and beautiful ; buBtU^ effect is much impaired by the want 
of trees and shrubs. 
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How saucy Phoebus' scorching beamsi 

In flaming summer-pride, 
Diy- withering, waste my foamy streamSi 

And drink my crystal tide. 

The lightly jumping, glowrin troutsj 

That thro* my waters play, 
I^ in theii* random, wanton spouts^ 

They near the margin stray ; 
If, hapless chance ! they linger lang^ 

I'm scorching up so shallow. 
They're left the whitening stanes amangi 

In gasping death to wallowi 

Last day I grat wi' spite and teen. 

As Poet B**** came by. 
That, to a bard, I should be seen 

Wi* half my channel dry : 
A panegyric rhyme, I ween^ 

Even as I was he shor'd me i 
But had I in my glory been. 

He, kneeling, wad ador'd me^ 

Here, foaming down the shel^ rocksi 
In twisting strength I ril^ j 
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There, high my boiling torrent smokes^ 

Wild-roaring o*ar a linn : 
Enjoying large each spring and well 

As nature gave them me, 
I am, altho* I say 't mysel. 

Worth gaun a mile to see. 

Would then my noble master please 

To grant my highest wishes. 
He '11 shade my banks wi* tow'ring trees. 

And bonnie spreading bushes. 
Delighted doubly then, my Lord, 

You '11 wander on my banks. 
And listen mony a grateful bird 

Return you tuneful thanks. 

The sober laverock, warbling wild. 

Shall to the skies aspire ; 
The gowdspink, music's gayest child. 

Shall sweetly join the choir : 
The blackbird strong, the lintwhite clear. 

The mavis mild and mellow ; 
The robin pensive autumn chear. 

In all her locks of yellow : 
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This too^ a iovert shall ensorcf, 

To shield them frc«a the storm; 
And cowasd mkukin deep secure. 

Low in her grasky form : 
Hem shall the shqpherd malce fais seat;. 

To weave his crown of fiow'rs ; 
Or find ift shelt'ring safe retreat. 

From prone descending show'rs. 



And here, by sweet endearing stealthy 

Shall meet the loving pair. 
Despising worlds with all their weaUh 

As empty idle care : 
The flow'rs shall vie in all their chams 

The hour oi heav'n to grace. 
And bilks extend their fragrant arms 

To screen the dear embrace. 

Here happy top, at vernal dawn» 

Some musing bard may stray. 
And eye the smoking dewy-lawn. 

And misty mountain, grey ; 
Or, by the reaper^s nightly beam. 

Mild-chequering thro* the trees. 
Rave to my darkly dashing stream, 

Hoarse^swelling on the breeze. 

b2 
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Let laky firs, and dshes cool. 

My lowly banks overspread. 
And view, deep-bending in the pool. 

Their shadows' wat'ry bed : 
Let fragrant birks in woodbines drest 

My craggy clif& adorn ; 
And, for the little songster's nest. 

The close embowering thorn. 

So may. Old Scotia's darling hope, 

Yonr little angel band 
Spring, like their fathers, up to prop 

Their honour'd native land ! 
So may thro' Albion's farthest ken. 

To social flowing glasses. 
The grace be ** Athole's honest men, 

'^ And Athole*s bonnie lasses !** 



9S 



ON 



SCARING SOME WATER.FOWL 

IN 

LOCH-TURIT, 

A WILD SCENE AMONO THE HILL8 
QF OUGUTEBTTBE. 



Why, ye tenants of the lake. 
For me your waHry haunt forsake ? 
Tell me, fellow-creatures, why 
At my presence thus you fly ? 
Why disturb your social joys. 
Parent, filial, kindred ties ? — 
Common friend to you and me. 
Nature's gifts to all are free : 
Peaceful keep your dimpling wave. 
Busy feed, or wanton lave ; 

B 3 
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Or, beneath the sheltering rock. 
Bide the surging billow's shock. 

Conscious, blushing for our race. 
Soon, too soon, your fears I trace. 
Man, your proud usurping foe. 
Would be lord of all below : 
Plumes himself in Freedom's pride. 
Tyrant stem to all beside. 

The eagle, from the cliffy brow, 
Marking you his prey below. 
In his breast no pity dwells. 
Strong necessity compels. 
But, man, to whom alone is giv'n 
A ray direct from pitying HeaVn, 

Glories in his heart humane 

And creatures for his pleasure slain. 

In these savage, liquid plains^ 
Only known to wand'ring swains. 
Where the mossy rivulet strays. 
Far from human haunts and ways ; 
AU on nature you depend* 
And life's poor season peaceful qpend 
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Or^ if man's superior might 
Dare invade your native right. 
On the lofty ether borne, 
Man with all his pow*rs you scorn 3 
Swiftly seek, on clanging wings, 
Other lakes, and other springs ; 
And the foe you cannot brave, 
Scorn at least to be his slave. 
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WRITTEN WITH A PENCIL 



OV£R THE CHIMN£T-PI£C£, IX THE PAELOUE 



OV THE 



INN AT KENMORE, 



TAYMOUTH. 



Admiring nature in her wildest grace. 
These northern scenes with weary feet I trace ; 
O'er many a winding dale and painful steep, 
Th' abodes of covey'd grouse and timid sheep. 
My savage journey, curious, I pursue. 
Till fam'd Breadalbane opens to my view.T— 
The meeting cliffs each deep-sunk glen divides. 
The woods, wild scattered, clothe their ample 
sides. 
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Th' outstretching lake, imbosom'd 'mong the hills. 
The eye with wonder and amazement fills ; 
The Tay meandVing sweet in infant pride. 
The palace rising on his verdant side ; 
The lawns wood-fring'd in nature's native taste 5 
The hillocks dropt in nature^s careless haste ; 
The arches striding o'er the new-bom stream ; 
The village gilittering in the noontide beam — 



Poetic ardours in my bosom swell. 

Lone wand'ring b^ the hermit's mossy cell : 

The sweeping theatre of hanging woods ! 

Th' incessant roar of headlong tumbling flood^-^ 



Here poesy might wake her heav'n-taught Ijrre, 
And look through nature with creative fire ; 
Here, to the wrongs of fate half reconcil'd. 
Misfortune's lighten'd steps might wander wild ; 
And disappointment, in these lonely bounds, 
find balm to soothe her bitter rankling wounds : 
Here heart-struck grief, might heav'nward stretch 

her scan; 
And injur'd worth forget and pardon man. 



WRITTEN WITH A PENCII« 



STARDIKO BT 



THE FALL OF FYERS, 



HEAR 



LOCH -NESS, 



Among the heathy hills and ragged woods 
The roaring Fyers pours his mossy floods ; 
Till full he dashes on the rocky mounds. 
Where, through a shapeless breach, his stream re- 
sounds. 
As high in air the bursting torrents flow> 
As deep recoiling surges foam below. 
Prone down the rock the whitening sheet descendi^ 
And viewless echo's ear, astonished, rends. 
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Dim-seen, thro* riang mists and ceaseless show*n^ 
The hoaiy cavern, wide-surrounding, low'rs. 
Still thro* the gap the struggling river toils, 
And still, below, the horrid caldron boil s ■ » 

■ 

% 

« « 4t 4F « « H 
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ON TH£ 



BIRTH OF A POSTHUMOUS CHILD, 



BORN IN PECULIAR CIRCUMSTANCES OF 



FAMILY-DISTRESS. 



Sweet flow'ret, pledge o' meikle love. 
And ward o' mony a prayer. 

What heart o' stane wad thou na move, 
Sae helpless, sweet, and fair. 

November hirples o*er the lea. 

Chill, on thy lovely form ; 
And gane, alas ! the sheltering tree. 

Should shield thee frae the storm. 

May He who gives the rain to pour. 
And wings the blast to blaw. 

Protect thee frae the driving show'r. 
The bitter frost and snaw. 
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May He, the Friend of woe and want. 
Who heals life's various stounds. 

Protect and guard die mother plant. 
And heal her cruel wounds. 

But late she flourishM, rooted fast. 
Fair on the summer morn : 

Now, feebly bends she, in the blast, 
Unshelter'd and forlorn. 

Blest be thy bloom, thou lovely gem, 
Unscath'd by ruffian hand I 

And from thee many a parent stem 
Arise to deck our land. 



3S 



THE 



WHISTLE- 



A BALLAD. 



As the aoilientie Prose liistorj of the WaitTLX it cniioiu, 
I shall here gire it. — ^lo the tndn of Anne of Deomark^ 
when she came to Scotland with oiuf James the Sixth^ 
there came orer also a Danish gentleman of gigantic sta^ 
tare and great prowess, and a matchless champion of 
Bacchus. He had a little ebonj whistle, which, at the 
commencement of the orgies, he laid on the table; and 
whoever was last able to blow it, ererj bodj else being 
disabled by the potency of the bottle, was to carry off 
the whbtle as a trophy of Tictory. The Dane produced 
credentials of his Tictories, without a single defeat, at the 
courts of Copenhagen, Stockholm, Moscow, Warsaw, 
and several of the petty courts in Germany ; and chal- 
lenged the Scots Bacchanalians to the altemative of trying 
his prowess, or else of acknowledging thdr inferiority. 
After many overthrows on the part of the Scots, the Dane 
was encountered by Sir Robert Lowrie of Maxweltown, 
ancestor to the present worthy baronet of thatname; who, 




nm tipromr antr'bmi3JDtr ^ prajA^ in 
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after tiiree days and three Bights, hard contest, left the 
ScandinaTian under the table, ^^ And blew on the whbtle 
hb requiem shrill," 
Sir Walter, son to Sir Robert before-mentioned, afterwards 
lost the whistle to Walter Riddel of Glenriddel, who had 
married a sister of Sir Walter's. On Friday, the lath 
October 1700, at Friars-Carse, the whistle was once 
more contended for, as related in the Ballad, by the pre# 
sent Sir Robert Lowrie of Mazwelton ; Robert Riddel^ 
Esq. of Glenriddel, lineal descendant and representatire 
of Walter Riddel, who won the whistle, and in whose 
family it had continued ; and Alexander Fei^uson, Esq. 
of Cnigdarioch, likewise descended df tfae gneat Sir 
Robert ; which last gentlemto carried off the hard-wot 
honours of the field. 



I siNo of a whistle, a whistle of worth, 
I sing of a whistle, the pride of the north, ? 
Was brought to the court of our good Scottish 

king. 
And long with this whistle all Scotland shall ring. 

Old Loda ^, still rueing the arm of Fingal, 

The god of the bottle sends down from his hall-— 

• See Ossian*j CaricTlMra. 
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A bard was sdected to witness the fray, 
And tell future ages the feats of the day ; 
A bard who detested all sadness and spleen^ 
And wish'd that Parnassus a vineyard had been. 

The dinner being over, the claret they ply. 
And ev'iy new cork is a new spring of joy 3 
In the bands of old friendship and kindred so set. 
And the bands grew the tighter the more they 
were wet. 

Gay pleasure ran riot as bumpers ran o'er $ 
Bright Phoebus ne'er witnessed so joyous a core. 
And vowM that to leave them he was quite forlorn. 
Till Cynthia hinted he'd see them next mom. 

Six bottles a-piece had well wore out the night. 
When gallant Sir Robert, to finish the fight, 
Turn'd o'er in one bumper a bottle of red. 
And swore 'twas the way that their ancestor did. 

Then worthy Glenriddel, so cautious and sage. 
No longer the warfare, ungodly, would wage ; 
A high ruling elder to wallow in wine I 
He left the foul business to folks less divine. 
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The gaUant Sir Robert fought hard to the end } 
Bat who can with &te and quart bumpers con-^ 

tend? 
Though &te said,—- ^a hero should perish in light ; 
So uprose bright Phoebus — and down fell the 
knight. 

Next uprose our bard, like a prophet in drink :— * 
" Craigdarroch, thou'lt soar when creation shall 

sink! 
'' But if thou would flourish immortal in rhyme, . 
^^ Come — one bottle more— and have at the su« 

^' blime ! 

*' Thy line, that have struggled for freedom with 
« Bruce, 
" Shan heroes and patriots ever produce : 
*' So thine be the laurel, and mine be the bay ; 
^' The field thou hast won, by yon bright god of 
dayr 
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SECOND EPISTLE 



TO 



DAVIE, 



A BROTHER POET*. 



AULD NiBOR, 

I'm three times, doubly, o*er your debtor^ 
For your auld-farrent, frien'ly letter ; 
Tho' I maun say't, I doubt ye flatter. 

Ye speak sae fair^ 
For my puir, silly, rhymin* clatter 

Some less maun sair. 

• Thb 18 prefixed to the Poems of Dayid Sillar, publish* 
ed at Kilmarnock, 17H9, and has not before appeared in 
our author's printed poems* 
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Hale be your heart, hale be your fiddle 5 
Lang may your elbuck jink an' diddle, 
Tae cheer you thro* the weary widdle 

O* warly cares^ 
Till bairns' bairns kindly cudle 

Your auld, gray hairs. 

But Davie, lad, I'm red ye're glaikit; 
Tm tauld the muse ye hae negleckit ; 
An' gif it's sae, ye sud be licket 

Until ye fyke ; 
Sic hauns as you sud ne'er be faikit. 

Be hain't wha like. 

For me, I'm on Parnassus brink, 

Rivan the words tae gar them clink ; 

Whyles daez't wi* love, whyles daez't wi' drink, 

Wi' jads or masons $ 
An' whyles, but ay owre late, I think 

Braw sober lessons. 

Of a' the thoughtless sons o' maD> 
Ckrmmen' me to the bardie clan ; 
Except it be some idle plan 

O' rhymin cluik^ 
cS 
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The devil-haet^ that I sad ban. 

They evar think. 

Nae thought, nae view, nae scheme o' living 
Nae cares tae gie us joy or grievin* : 
But just the pouchie put the nieve in. 

An' while ought's there. 
Then, hiltie, skiltie^ we gae scrivin'. 

An' fiish nae mair. 

Leeze me on rhyme I it's ay a treasure. 
My chief, amaist my only pleasure. 
At hame, a-fid, at wark or leisure. 

The muse, poor hizzie f 
Tho' rough an' raploch be ber measure. 

She's seld<Mii lazy. 

Hand tae the muse, my dainty Davie : 
The warl' may play you monie a shavie ; 
But for the muse, she'll never leave ye, 

Tho* e'er sae puir, 
Na, even tho' Umpan wi' the spavie 

Frae door tae door* 



SONGS. 



1AMS1A5 \i. 




AS 



SONG I, 



IT WAS UPON A LAMMAS NIGHT. 



sa 



AI». — " COBM BIGB ABE BOMNIX." 

L 

It was upon a Lammas nighty 

When com rigs are bonnie, . 
Beneath the moon's unclouded light, 

I held awa to Annie : 
The time flew by, wi* tentless heed. 

Till *tween the late and early ; 
Wi* sma' persuasion she agreed. 

To see me thro* the barley. 

11. 

The sky was blue, the wind was i^till. 
The moon was shining clearly ; 

I set her down, wi' right good will, 
Amang the rigs o' barley : 
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I ken't her heart was a* my ain ; 

I lov'd her most sincerely ; 
I kiss'd her owre and owre again 

Amang the rigs o* barley. 

III. 
I lock'd her in my fond embrace; 

Her heart was beating rarely : 
My blessings on that happy place^ 

Amang the rigs o' barley ! 
But by the moon and stars so bright. 

That shone that hour so clearly ! 
She ay shall bless that happy night, 

Amang the rigs o* barley. 

IV. 

I hae been biythe wi* conuudes dear ; 

I hae been merry drinkin ; 
I hae been jojrfu' gath*rin gear ; ' 

I hae been happy thinking : 
But a' the pleasures e*er I saw, 

Tho* three times douUM fairly. 
That happy night was wortii them a'> 

AvKing the rigs o' barley. 
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CHORUS. 

Com rigs, an* barley rigs. 
An' com rigs are bonnie : 

I'll ne'er forget that happy nighty 
Amang the rigs wi* 
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SONG II. 



COMPOSED IK THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 



NOW WESTLIN WINDS, &c. 



AIR. *' 1 HAD A HOBSS, &C." 

I. 

Now westlin winds, and slaughtering guns 

Bring autumn's pleasant weather ; 
. The moorcock springs, on whirring wings, 

Amang the blo<miing heather : 
Now waving grain, wide o'er, the plain. 

Delights the weary farmer ; 
And the moon shines bright, when I rove at night. 

To muse upon my charmer. 

II. 

. The partridge loves the fruitful fells ; 
The plover loves the mountains ; 
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The woodcock haunts the lonely dells ; 

The soaring hem the fountains : 
Thro* lofty groves the cushat roves 

The path of man to shun it ; 
The hazel bush overhangs the thrush. 

The spreading thorn the linnet. 

III. 

Thus evVy kind their pleasure find. 

The savage and the tender ; 
Some social join, and leagues combine ; 

Some solitary wander : 
Avaunt, away ! the cruel sway, 

T3nrannic man's dominion ; 
The sportsman's joy, the murd'ring cry, 

The fluttering, gory pinion ! 

IV. 

But Peggy dear, the ev'ning's clear. 

Thick flies the skimming swallow j 
The sky is blue, the fields in view, 

All fading-green and yellow : 
Come let us stray our gladsome way^ 

And view the charms of nature ; 
The rustling corn, the fruited thorn. 

And ev'ry happy creature. 
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V. 

We^ll gently walk, and sweetly ta]k» 

Till the silent moon shine cleariy 
I 'U grasp thy waist, and fondly press 't 

Swear how I love thee dearly ; 
Not vernal show*rs to budding flow'rs. 

Not autumn to the &rmer. 
So dear can be as thou to me. 

My {air> my lovely charmer. 
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SONG III. 



BEHIND TON HILLS, &c. 



AIR. — " MY NANIE, ©•'* 



I. 

Behind yon hills where Stinchar flows, 
'Mang moors an' mosses many, O, 

The wintry sun the day has clos*d. 
And I'll awa to Nanie, O. 

11. 
The westlin wind blaws loud and shill ; 

The night 's baith mirk and rainy, O ; 
But I 'U get my plaid an' out I'll steal. 

An' owre the hills to Nanie, 0» 
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III. 

My Nanie's charming, sweet an* youngs 
Nae artfu' wiles to win ye, O : 

May ill befa' the flattering tongue 
That wad beguile my Nanie, O. 



IV. 

Her face is fair, her heart is true. 
As spotless as she's bonnie, O ; 

The opening gowan, wet wi' dew^ 
Nae purer is than Nanie, O. 



V. 
A country lad is my degree. 

An' few there be that ken me, O ^ 
But what care I how few- they be, 

I'm welcome ay to Nanie, 0« 



VI. 

My riches a' 's my penny-fee. 
An' I maun guide it cannie, O ; 

But wai'l's gear ne'er troubles me. 
My thoughts are a'^ my Nanie^ O^ 
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VII. 
Our auld guidman delights to view 

His sheep an* kye thrive bonnie> O ; 
Bat rm as blythe that hauds his plengh. 

An' has nae care but Nanie^ O. 

VIII. 
Come wed, come woe, I care na by, 

I'll tak what heaven will sen' me, O 5 
Nae ither care in life have I, 

But live, an' love my Nanie, O. 



VOL. II. 



M 



SONG IV. 



GREEN GROW THE RASHES. 



FRAGMENT. 



CHORUS'. 

Green grow the rashes, O, 

Green grow the rashes, O ,• 
TTie sweetest hours that e'er I spent. 

Are spent amang the lasses, O. 

I. 

There 's nought but care on ev^ry han'j 

In eVry hour that passes, O : 
What signifies the life o' man. 

An' 't were na for the lasses, O ? 

Green grow, He. 
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II. 

The warly race may riches chase. 
An* riches still may flj^ them, O ; 

An* tho* at last they catch them &st. 
Their hearts can ne'er en}oy them, O. 

Green grow, fUc. 

III. 

But gie me a canny hour at e*en. 
My arms about my dearie, O ; 

An* warly cares, an* warly men. 
May a' gae tapaalteerie, O. 

Cheen gfoto, flfc. 

IV. 

For you sae douse, ye sneer at this, 

Te 're nought but densdess asses, O : 
The wisest man the wari^ e'ei^ saw,' 
He dearly Iov*d the lasses, O. 

Green gfota, He. 
V, 
Auld nature swears, the lovely deai^ 
Her noblest work she classes, O : 
Her prentice han' she try'd on man. 
An* then she made the lasses, O. 

Green groxo, Xc. 
d2 
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SONG V. 



AGAIN REJOICING NATURE SEES. 



AIB.— JOBMNT'S OBST BBEKKS. 



I. 

Again rejoicing nature sees 
Her robe assume its vernal hues. 

Her leafy locks wave in the breeze 
All freshly steepM in morning dews. 

CHORUS *. 

And maun I still on Menie f doaty 
And bear the scorn that V in her e*e ! 

For it *s jet, jet black, an* it *s like a hawk. 
An* it winna let a body be / 



* Tliis chorus is p»rt of a song composed bj a gentle- 
man in Edinburgh, a particular friend of the Author's. 

t Menie is the common abbreyiation of Marian. 
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II. 

In vain to me the cowslips blaw. 
In yain to me the viUets spring ; 

In yaun to me, in glen or shaw. 
The mavis and the lintwhite sing. 

And maun I still, 8Cc. 

III. 
The merry ploughboy cheers his team, 
Wi* joy the tentie seedsman stalks ; 
But life to me *s a weary dream, 
A dream of ane that never wauks. 

And maun I still, 8Cc. 

IV. 
The wanton coot the water skims, 

Amang the reeds the ducklings cry. 
The stately swan majestic swims. 
And ev'ry thing is blest but I. 

And maun I still, SCc 

V. 

The sheep-herd steeks his faulding slap, 
Ai^d owre the moorlands whistles shill. 



d3 
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Wi' wild, unequal, wandering step 
I meet him <m the dewy hill. 

And maun J stilly Xc. 

VL 

And when the lark, Hween light and dark, 
Blythe waukens by the daisy's side. 

And mounts and sings on flittering wings, 
A warworn ghaist I hameward glide. 

Jnd maun I stiH, Xc. 

VII. 
Come vkiter, with thine angry howl. 

And raging bend the naked tree ; 
Thy gloom will soothe my cheerless soul. 

When nature aU is sad like me ! 

And maun J still an Menie doat^ 

And bear the scorn that V in her e^e t 

For it 's jei, jet blacky an* it *s like a hawk. 
An* it winna let a body be. 

We cannot presaniia to olter any of the poems of oar baf4) 
and more especialjj tlv>se printed under his own direction ; 
yet it is to be regretted that this chorus, which is not of his 
own composition, should be attached to these fine stanzas, 
as it perpetually interrupts the train of sentiment which they 
excite. 



en 



SONG VL 



THE GLOOMY NIGHT, ftc. 



AXB — B08LI1I CA8TLX. 



I. 

The gloomy night is gathering fiut, 
Lond roars the wild inooaslant hlaat. 
Yon murky cloud is foul with rain^ 
I see it driving o*er the plain ; 
The hunter now has left the moor» 
The scatt*red coveys meet secure^ 
While here I wander prest wi* cai^ 
Along the londy hanks of Ayr. 

II. 
The autumn mourns her rip'ning com 
By early winter's ravage torn ; 
Across her placid, azure sky. 
She sees the scowling tempest fly ; 
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Chill rans my blood to hear it rave, 
I think upon the stormy wave. 
Where many a danger I must dare. 
Far from the bonnie banks of Jyr. 

III. 
HTis not the surging billow*^ roar, 
Tis not that fatal, deadly shore ; 
Though death in ev*ry shape appear. 
The wretched have no more to fear : 
But round my heart the ties are bound. 
That heart transpierced with many a wound ; 
Those bleed afresh, those ties I tear. 
To leaye the bonnie banks of J(yr. 

< 

IV. 

Farewdl, old Coila*s hUls and dales. 
Her heathy moors and winding vales ; 
The scenes where wretched fancy roves^ 
Pursuing past, unhappy loves ; 
Farewell, my friends ! farewell, my foes ! 
My peace with these, my love with those— 
The bursting tears my heart declare. 
Farewell, the bonnie banks of Jyr ! 
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SONG VII. 



FROM THEE, ELIZA, I MUST GO. 



AIB. OILSBBOT. 



I. 

From thee, Eliza, I must go. 

And firom my native shore : 
The cruel fates between us throw 

A boundless ocean's roar : 
But boundless oceans, roaring wide, 

Between my love and me. 
They never, never can divide 

My heart and soul from thee : 

II. 
Farewell, farewell, Eliza dear. 

The maid that I adore ! 
A boding voice is in mine ear. 

We part to meet no more ! 
But the last throb that leaves my heart. 

While death stands victor by. 
That throb, Eliza, is thy part. 

And thine that latest sigh ! 
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SONG IX. 



THE 



FAREWELL 

TO 

THE BRETHREN OF ST JAMES'S LODGE, 

TJRBOLTON. 

▲IB.—GOOD NIGHT AND JOT BE Wl' TOU A'. 



I. 

Adieu ! a heart-warm, fond adieu ! 

Dear brothers of the mystic-tye / 
Ye favoured, ye enligktePLd few. 

Companions of my social joy 1 
Though I to foreign lands must hie> 

Pursuing fortune's slidd'ry ba% 
With meking heart, and brimful eye, 

111 mind you still, tho* far awa\ 
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II. 
Oft have I met your social band. 

And spent the cheerful, festive night ; 
Oft, honour'd with supreme command. 

Presided o*er the sons of light : 
And by that hieroglyphic bright. 

Which none but craftsmen ever saw ! 
Strong memVy on my heart shall write 

Those happy scenes when far awa\ 

III. 
May freedom, harmony, and love. 

Unite you in the grand design^ 
Beneath the omniscient eye above. 

The glorious Architect divine ! 
That you may keep the unerring line. 

Still rising by the plummets law. 
Till order bright completely shine. 

Shall be my prayer when &r awa*. 

IV. 
And you, farewell ! whose merits claim. 

Justly, that highest badge to wear ! 
Heav*n bless your honour'd noble name. 

To masonry and Scotia dear ! 
A last request permit me here. 

When yearly ye assemble a*. 
One round, 1 ask it with a tear. 

To him, the bard that ^sfar awa\ 
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SONG X. 



NO CHURCHMAN AM I^ &c. 



AIB..*.PB£PAR£, MT DEAR BBETHREN, &C. 



No churchman am I for to rail and to write. 
No statesman nor soldier to plot or to fight, 
No sly man of business contriving a snare. 
For a big-belly*d bottle 's the whole of my care. 

.II. 
The peer I don't pnvy, I give him his bow 5 
J scorn not the peasant, tho* ever so low ; 
Bat a club of good fellows, like those that are 

here. 
And a bottle like this, are my glory and care. 
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III. 
Here passes the squire ou his brother — ^his horse ; 
There centum per centum, the cit with his purse ^ 
But see you the crown how it waves in the air. 
There a big-belly*d bottle still eases my care. 

IV. 

The wife of my bosom, alas ! she did die ; 
For sweet consolation to church I did fly ; 
I found that old Solomon proved it fair. 
That a big-belly 'd bottle's a cure for all care. 

V. 
I once was persuaded a venture to make ; 
A letter inform'd me that all was to wreck ; 
But the pursy old landlord just waddled up stairs. 
With a glorious bottle that ended my cares. 

VI. 
" Life's cares they are comftrts *" — a maxim laid 

down 
By the bard, what d' ye call him, that wore the 

black gown ; 
And faith I agree with th' old prig to a hair i 
For a big-belly'd bottle *s a heav'n of care. 

* Young's Night ThoughU. 
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Stanza added in a Mason Lodge. 

Then fill up a bumper and make it o*erflow« 
And honours masonic prepare for to throw ; 
May every true brother of th' compass and square 
Have a big'-belly'd bottle when harassed with care. 
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SONG XL 



ANNA, THY CHARMS, &c. 



I. 

Anna, thy charms my bosom fire. 
And waste my soul with care ; 

But ah ! how bootless to admircj 
When &ted to despair ! 

11. 

Yet in thy presence, lovely fair. 
To hope may be forgiven ; 

For sore 'twere impioas to despair 
So much in sight of heaven. 
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SONG XII. 



HERE AWA' THERE AWA>. 



AIB. ^BEllB AWA' TBKBB AWA'. 



I. 

Here awa\ there awa*^ wandering Willie, 
Here awa\ there awa', hand awa* hame ; 
Come to my bosom, my ain only deary. 
Tell me thou bring*st me my WiUie the same. 

IL 

Winter winds blew, loud and cauld, at our parting. 
Fears for my Willie brought tears in my e*e ; 
Welcome now simmer, and welcome my Willie ; 
The simmer to nature, my Willie to me. 

in. 

Rest, ye wild storms, in the cave of your slumbers. 
How your dread howling a lover alanns ! 
Wauken, ye breezes ! row gently, ye billows ! 
And waft my dear laddie ance mair to my arms. 
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But oh» if he 's faithless, and minds na his Name, 
Flow still between us, thou wide roaring main : 
May I never see it, may I never trow it. 
But, dying, believe that my WiUie 's my ain ! 



VOL. II. E 
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SONG XIII. 



BRAW LADS ON YARROW BRAES. 



AIR. OALLA WATER. 



I. 

Braw, braw lads on Yarrow braes. 

Ye wander thro' the blooming heather ; 
But Yarrow braes, nor Ettrick shaws. 

Can match the lads o' Galla water* 

IL 
But there is ane, a secret ane, 

Aboon them a' I loo him better ; 
And I'll be his, and he'll be mine. 

The bonnie lad o' Galla water. 

III. 
Altho* his daddie was nae laird. 

And tho' I hae na meikle tocher, 

4 

Yet rich in kindest, truest love. 
We'll tent our flocks by Galla water. 

IV. ^ 

It ne'er was wealth, it ne'er was wealth. 
That coft contentment, peace, or pleasure -, 

The bands and bliss o' mutual love, 
O that 's the chiefest warld's treasure ! 
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SONG XIV. 



THERE'S AULD ROB MORRIS. 



AIR. ACID ROB MORRIS. 



I. 

There's auld Rob Morris that wons in yon glen^ 
He *s the king of gude fellows, and wale of auld men ; 
He has gowd in his coffers, he has sheep, he has kinej 
And ae bonnie lassie, his darling and mine. 

II. 

She 's fresh as the morning, the fairest in May, 
She 's sweet as the ev'ning amang the new hay ; 
As blythe and as artless as the lambs on the lea. 
And dear to my heart as the light to my e*e. 

^ III. 

But ^h^ she 's an heiress, auld Robin 's a laird. 
And my daddie has nought but a cot-house and yard : 
A wooer like me maunna hope to come speed ; 
The wounds I maun hide which will soon be my dead. 

£ 2 
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IV. 

The day comes to me, but delight brings me nane 
The aight comes to me, but my rest it is gane ; 
I wander my lane, like a night-troubled ghaist. 
And I sigh as my heart it wad burst in my breast. 

V. 

had she but been of a lower degree, 

1 then might hae hop'd she wad smil*d upon me ! 
O, how past descriving had then been my bliss. 
As now my distraction no words can express ! 
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SONG XV. 



OH, OPEN THE DOOR. 



AIR. OPKN THK DOOR. 



I. 

Oh, open the door, some pity to shew. 

Oh, open the door to me. Oh ; 
Tho* thou hast been false. Til ever prove troe. 

Oh, open the door to me. Oh ! 

IL 

Oh, cold is the blast upon my pale cheeky 

But colder thy love for me. Oh ! 
The frost that freezes the life at my breast. 

Is nought to my pains from thee. Oh I 

III. 

The wan moon is setting behind the white wave. 

And time is setting with me, Oh 1 

False friends, false Love, farewel ! for more 

I'll ne'er trouble them, nor thee. Oh ! 

e3 
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She has open'd the door, she has open'd it wide. 
She sees his pale corse on the plain. Oh ! 

" My true love !'* she cried, — and sunk down by 
his side. 
Never to rise again. Oh ! 



SONG XVI. 

WHEN WILD WAR'S DEADLY BLAST, Ac. 



AIR. THE MILL MILL O, 



I. 

When wild War's deadly blast was blawn. 

And gentle Peace retuming, 
Wi' mony a sweet babe fatherless. 

And mony a widow mourning. 
I left the lines, and tented fields. 

Where lang Td been a lodger. 
My humble knapsack a' my wealth, 

A poor and honest soldier. 
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IL 

A leal, light heart was in mj breast^ 

My hand unstain'd wi' plunder^ 
And for fair Scotia^ hame again^ 

I cheery on did wander. 
I thought upon the banks of Coil> 

I thought upon my Nancy, 
I thought upon the witching smile 

That caught my youthful fancy. 

III. 
At length I reach*d the bonny glen> 

Where early life I sported ; 
I pass'd the mill and trysting thorny, 

Where Nancy aft I courted : 
Wha spied I but my ain dear maid, 

Down by her mother's dwelling I 
And tum*d me round to hide the flood 

That in my een was swelling. 

IV, 
Wi' alter'd voice, quoth I, sweet lass. 

Sweet as yon hawthoni*s blossom, 
O ! happy, happy may he be. 

That *s dearest to thy bosom : 
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My purse is light, I've far to gang. 
And fain wad be thy lodger ; 

IVe serv'd my king and country lang. 
Take pity on a soldier ! 

V. 

Sae wistfully she gaz*d on me. 

And lovelier was than ever ; 
Quo' she, a soldier ance I lo'ed. 

Forget hun shaU I never : 
Our humble cot, and hamely &re. 

Ye Aedy shall partake it. 
That gallant badge, the dear cockade, 

Ye're welcome for the sake o't 

VI. 

She gaz'd — she redden'd like a rose, — 

Syne pale like ony lily. 
She sank within my anns, and cried. 

Art thou my ain dear Willie ? — 
By Him who made yon sun and sky. 

By whom true love 's regarded, 
I am the man — and thus may still 

True lovers be rewarded ! 
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VII. 
The wars are o'er> and I'm come hame. 

And find thee still true-hearted ; 
Tho' poor in gear, we're rich in love. 

And mair^ — we'se ne'er be parted ! 
Quo' she, my grandsire left me gowd, 

A mmlin plenish*d fairly ; 
And come, my faithful soldier lad, 

Thou^rt welcome to it dearly ! 

VIII. 
For gold the merchant ploughs the main. 

The fSsurmer ploughs the manor ; 
But glory is the soldier's prize. 

The scddier's wealth is honour; 
The brave poor soldier ne'er despise. 

Nor count him as a stranger ; 
Remember, he 's his country's stay 

In day and hour of danger. 
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SONG XVII. 

O STAY, SWEET WARBLING WOOD.LARK. 

AIR. LOCBEBKOCH SIDE. 



I. 

O STAY, sweet warbling wood-lark, stay. 
Nor quit for me the trembling spray, 
A hapless lover courts thy lay, 

Thy soothing fond complaining. 
Again, again that tender part. 
That I may catch thy melting art ; 
For surely that would touch her heart 

Wha kills me wi' disdaining. 

11. 

Say, was thy little mate unkind^ 
And heard thee as the careless wind ? 
Oh, nought but love and sorrow join'd. 

Sic notes of woe could wauken ! 
Thou tells of never-ending care. 
Of speechless grief, and dark despair : — 
For pity's sake, sweet bird, nae mair^ 

Or my poor heart is broken ! 
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SONG XVIII. 

HERE IS THE GLEN, &c. 

AIR. TBB VLOWEBS OF KBINBUJICB. 



L 
Here is the glen^ and here the bower^ 

.All underneath the birchen shade; 
The village bell has told the hour, 

O what can stay my lovely maid ! 
*Tis not Maria's whispering call ;— 

'Tis but the balmy, breathing gale, 
Mixt with some warbler's dying fall. 

The dewy star of eve to hail. 

II. 
It is Maria's voice I hear ! 

So calls the woodlark in the grove. 
His little faithful mate to cheer. 

At once 'tis music, — and 'tis love ! 
And art thou come, and art thou true i 

O welcome dear to love and me ! 
And let us all our vows renew. 

Along the flowery banks of Cree. 
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SONG XIX. 



THE DAY RETURNS, MY BOSOM BURNS. 



AIIl. THE SBTEMTB OF MOTEMBKR. 



I. 

The day returns, my bosom bums. 

The blissful day we twa did meet, 
Tho* winter wild in tempest toil'd, 

Ne*er summer sun was half sae sweet 
Than a' the pride that loads the tide> 

And crosses o*er the sultry line ; 
Than kingly robes, than crowns and globes, 

Heav'n gave me more, it made thee mine ! 

IL 
While day and night can bring delight. 

Or nature aught of pleasure give ; 
While jo3rs above my mind can move. 

For thee, and thee alone I live : 
When that grim foe of life below. 

Comes in between to bid us part ; 
The iron hand that breaks our band. 

It breaks my bliss, — it breaks my heart ! 
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SONG XX. 



O WERE I ON PARNASSUS' HILL. 



AIR. O JEAN I LOTK THEE. 



WERE I on Parnassus' hill 
Or had of Helicon my fill. 
That I might catch poetic skilly 

To sing how dear I love thee* 
But Nith maun be my muse's well^ 
My muse maun be thy bonie sell ; 
On Corsincon;* I'll glowr and spell^ 

And write how dear I love thee. 

IL 

Then come, sweet muse, inspire my lay ! 
For a* the lee-lang simmer's day, 

1 cou'dna sing, I couMna say. 

How much, how dear I love thee. 

* A high hill near the source of the rirer Nith» 
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I see thee dancing o'er the green. 
Thy waist sae jimp, thy limbs sae clean. 
Thy tempting lips, thy glancing e'en, — 
By heaven and earth I love thee ! 

III. 
By night, by day, a-field, at hame. 
The thoughts o* thee my breast inflame ; 
And ay I muse and sing thy name, — 

I only live to love thee. 
Tho* I were doom'd to wander on 
Beyond the sea, beyond the sun, 
*Till my last weary sand was run, 

*Till then, — and then I love thee ! 
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SONG XXL 



HOW LANG AND DREARY, &c. 



AIB.— CAULO KAIL IH ABBBDSBK, 



L 

How lang and dreary is the nighty 

When I am frae my dearie 5 
I restless lie frae e'en to mom, 

Tho' I were ne'er sae weary. 
For oh, her lanely nights are lang ^ 

And oh, her dreams are eerie ; 
And oh, her widow'd heart is sair. 

That's absent frae her dearie ! 

II. 
When I think on the lightsome days 

I spent wi' thee my dearie ; 
And now what seas between us roar. 

How can I be but eerie. For ohy Xc. 
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III. 
How slow ye move, ye dreary hours. 

The joyless day how dreary ; 
It was na sae ye glinted by 

When I was wi* my dearie. 
For oh, her lanely nights are lang ; 

And oh, her dreams are eerie; 
And oh, her widow'd heart is sair. 

That's absent frae her dearie ! 
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SONG XXII. 



NOW SIMMER BLINKS, «c. 



AIB. BIBKS OP ABKRFEI.DT> 



sss 



I. 

Bofir^ lassie f will ye go, will ye go, will ye go, 
Botmy lassie, will ye go to the Birhs qfAberfeldy ? 

Now simmer blinks on flowery braes. 
And o*er the chrystal streamlet plays. 
Come let us spend the lightsome days 
In the birks of Aberfeldy. 
Bonny lassie, Kc. 

II. 

While o'er their heads the hazels hing^ 
The little birdies bly thely sing. 
Or lightly flit on wanton wing 
In the birks of Aberfeldy. 
Bonny lassie, Xc. 

VOL. II. F 
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III. 

The braes ascend like loftj wa's. 
The foaming stream deep-roaring fa's, 
0*erhung wi* fragrant spreading shawd. 
The birks of Aberfddy. 
Bonny lassie, Xc. 

IV. 

The hoaiy cliflFs are crown'd wi* flowers. 
White o*er the linns the bumie pours. 
And rising weets wi* misty showers 
The birks of Aberfddy. 
Bonny lassie, Xc. 

V. 

Let fortune's gifts at random flee. 
They ne*er shall draw a wish firae me. 
Supremely blest wi' love and thee 
In the birks of Aberfeldy. 
Bonny lassie, Xc. * 

* This is written in the same measure as the Birki of 
AbergeldiCf an old Scottish song, from which nothing is 
borrowed bat the chorus. 
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SONG XXIII. 



STAY, MT CHARMER, &c. 



AIE.— AK OILLB DUBR CIRB DHUBH. 



I. 

Stat, my channer, can you leave me ? 

CraeU crael to deceive me ! 

Well you know how much you grieve me ; 

Cruel charmer, can you go ! 

Cruel charmer, can you go ! 

IL 

By my love so ill requited ; 

By the £uth you fondly plighted ; 

By the pangs of lovers slighted ; 

Do not, do not leave me so ! 

Do not, do not leave me so ! 

F 2 
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SONG XXIV. 

THICKEST NIGHT O'ERHANG, &c. 

AIR.— stbathallam's lambht. 



I. 

Thickest night o'erhang my dwelling : 
Howling tempests o'er me rave 1 

Turbid torrents, wintry swelling. 
Still surround mj lonely cave I 

II. 

Chrystal streamlets gently flowing, 
Busy haunts o£base mankind. 

Western breezes softly blowing. 
Suit not my distracted 



III. 

In the cause of right engaged. 
Wrongs injurious to redress. 

Honor's war we strongly waged. 
But the heavens deny'd success. 
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IV. 

t's wheel has driven o*er us. 
Not a hope that dare attend. 
The wide world is all before u^— 
But a world without a friend ! * 

^ Stnthallan, it U piesmned, was one of the foUowen 
of tlie young Chevaliery and is supposed to be lying conceal- 
ed in some care of the Hi^aads, after the tiattle of Cnllo- 
dou 
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SONG XXV. 



LOUD BLA.W THE FROSTY BREEZES. 



AIB.— IIORAO. 



■ I 



I. 

Loud blaw the frosty breezes^ 
The sDaws the mountains cover ; 

Like winter on me seizes. 

Since my young highland rover 
Far wanders nations over. 

Where'er he go, where'er he stray. 
May heaven be his warden : 

Return him safe to fair Strathspey, 
And bonie Castle-Grordon ! 

IL 

The trees now naked groaning. 
Shall soon wi' leaves be hinging. 
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The birdies dowie moaning^ 

Shall a' be blytbely singing. 

And every flower be springing. 
Sae I'll rejoice the lee-lang day. 

When by his mighty warden 
My youth *s returned to fair Strathspey, 

And bonie Castle-Gordon *. 

* The young highland rover, is supposed to be the 
yonng Cheralier, Prince Charles Edward. 
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SONG XXVI. 



RAVING WINDS AROUND HER BLOWING. 



AIft.-*-M^0ft%60ft OF RUASA'8 LAMtHT. 



L 

Raving wiuds around her blowing. 

Yellow leaves the woodlands strowing, 

By a river hoarsely roaring, 

Isabella stray'd deploring. 

^* Farewell, hours that late did measure 
Sunshine days of joy and pleasure ; 
Haily thou gloomy night of sorrow. 
Cheerless night that knows no morrow. 



€( 
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IL 
" O'er the past too fondly wandering, 
*' On the hopeless future pondering ; 
*' Chilly grief my life-blood freezes, 
^^ Fell despair my fancy seizes, 
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Lite, thou soul of eveiy blessing. 
Load to misery most distressing, 
O how gladly I'd resign thee, 
^' And to dark oblivion join thee ! * 

^ The occadon on wliich tfaia poem was written, lias 
not been ascertained. It is known to be an early compoa- 
tion. His own sorrows, or those of }ua friends ^ at all times 
called fordi die most snblime efiosions of woe from onr ini. 
ndtable bard. 
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SONG XXI. 



MUSING ON THE ROARING OCEAN. 



Aia. DRUIMION DCBH. 



I. 

Musing on the roaring ocean^ 
Which divides my love and me; 

Weaiying heaven in wann devotion. 
For his weal where'er he be. 

II. 
Hope and fear's alternate billow 

Yielding late to nature's law. 
Whispering spirits round my pillow 

Talk of him that 's far awa. 
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III 
Ye whom sorrow never wounded^ 

Ye who never shed a tear. 
Care-untroubled, joy-surrounded. 

Gaudy day to you is dear. 

IV. 

Grende night, do thou befiiend me ; 

Downy sleep, the curtain draw ; 
Spirits kind, again attend me. 

Talk of him that 's far awa ! 
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SONG XXVIII. 

BLTTHE, BLTTHE AND MERRY^ ftc. 

AIB.— OPSH THB BOOK. 



Bit/the^ hfythe and merry was she, 
Blythe was she but and ben i 

Blythe by the banks of Em^ 
And blythe in Glenturit glen. 

I. 

Bt Oughtertyre grows the aik. 

On Yarrow banks the birken shaw 5 

But Phemie was a bonier lass 
Than braes o' Yarrow ever saw. 
Blythe, Xc. 

II. 

Her looks were like a flower in May, 
Her smile was like a simmer mom 3 

She tripped by the banks of Em, 
As light 's a bird upon a thom. 
Blythe, fife. 
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III. 
Her bonie face it was as meek 

As ony lamb upon a lee ; 
The evening sun was ne*er sae sweet 
As was the blink o' Phemie's e'e. 
Bljthe, Xc. 

IV. 
The Highland hills IVe wander'd wide» 

And o'er the Lowlands I hae been; 
But Phemie was the blythest lass 
That ever trode the dewy green. 
Blythe, Xc. 
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SONG XXIX. 



A ROSE.BUD BT MT EARLY WALK 



AIE.— THK SHKFBERD'S WIFS. 



I. 

A ROSE-BUD by my early walk» 
Adown a corn-inclosed bawk, 
Sae gently bent its thorny stalk. 
All on a dewy morning. 

II. 

Ere twice the shades o' dawn are fled. 
In a' its crimson glory spread. 
And drooping rich the dewy head. 
It scents the early morning. 

III. 
Within the bush, her covert nest 
A little linnet fondly prest. 
The dew sat chilly on her breast 
Sae early in the morning. 
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IV. 
She soon shall see her tender brood. 
The pride, the pleasure o' the wood, 
Amang the fresh green leaves bedew'd, 
Awak the early morning. 

V. 
So thou, dear bird, young Jeany fair. 
On trembling string or vocal air. 
Shall sweetly pay the tender care 
That tents thy early morning. 

VL 
So thou, sweet rose-b^d, young and gay 
Shalt beauteous blaze upon the day. 
And bless the parent's evening ray 
That watch'd thy early morning *. 

* Miss J. C. daughter of a friend of the Bard, is sup- 
posed to be the heroine of this song. 
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SONG XXX. 



WHERE BRAVING AN6RT WINTER'S STORMS. 



AIE. N. OOW'S LAMSWTATIOM VOR ABtRCAl&HT. 



I. 

Where braving angry winter's rtoimg^ 

The lofty Ochels rise. 
Far in their shade my Peggy's charms 

first blest my wondering eyes. 
As one who by some savage stream, 

A lonely gem surveys, 
Astonish*d doubly marks it beam 

With art's most polish'd blaze. 

II. 

Blest be the wild, sequester'd shade. 
And blest the' day and hour. 

Where Peggy's charms I first survey'd. 
When first I felt their pow'r ! 
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The tyrant death with grim controul 
May seize my fleeting breath ; 

But tearing Peggy fix)m my soul 
Must be a stronger death. 



VOL. II. 
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SONG XXXI. 



TIBBIE, I HAE SEEN THE OAT. 



AIR.— INTKBCAULD'S KKKL. 



L 

O Tibbie^ J hoe seen the dajfy 
Ye would na been sae shy ; 

For laik o^ gear ye lightly me^ 
But trowth, I care na by. 

Yestreen I met you on the moor. 
Ye spak na, but gaed by like stoure i 
Ye geek at me because I'm poor. 
But fient a hair care I. 
O Tibbie^ I hae^ Xc. 

II. 

I doubt na, lass, but ye may thinks 
Because ye hae the name o' clink. 
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That ye can please me at a wink. 
Whene'er ye like to try. 
O Tibbie, I hae, afc. 

IIL 

But sorrow tak him that *s sae mean^ 
Altho' his pouch o' coin were clean^ 
Wha follows ony saucy quean 
That looks sae proud and high. 
O Tibbie, I hae, Xc. 

IV. 

Altho' a lad were e*er sae smart. 
If that he want the yellow dirt, 
Ye'll cast your head anither airt. 
And answer him fu' dry. 
O Tibbie, I hae, flf c. 

V. 

But if he hae the name o' gear, 

Ye'll jEetsten to him like a brier, 

Tho' hardly he for sense or lear. 

Be better than the kye. 

O Tibbie, I hae, Xc. 

g2 
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VI. 
But, Tibbie, lass, tak my advice. 
Your daddie*s gear maks you sae nice; 
The deil a ane wad spier your price. 
Were ye as poor as I. 
O Tibbie, I hae, Sc. 

VII. 

There lives a lass in yonder park, 
I would na gie her under sark, 
F(Nr thee wi* a' thy thousan' mark, 
Ye need na look sae high. 
O Tibbie, I hae, Xc. 
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SONG XXXII. 



CLARINDA, MISTRfeSS OF MY SOUL. 



I. 

Clarinda, mistress of my soul^ 

The measm*'d time is run I 
The wretch beneath the dreary pole. 

So marks his latest sun. 

II. 
To what dark cave of frozen night 

Shall poor Sylvander hie ; 
Deprived of thee, his life and lights 

The sun of aU his joy. 

III. 
We part — but by these precious drops. 

That fill thy lovely eyes! 
No other light shall guide my steps, 

Till thy bright beams arise. 
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IV. 
She^ the fidr sun of all her sex^ 

Has blest my glorious day : 
And shall a glimmering planet fix 

My worrfiip to its ray ? 
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SONG XXXIII. 



THE LAZY MIST HANGS, &e. 



AIR. — ^BXBB'S A BKAtTH TO MT TRUB LOTS. 



I. 

The lazy mist hangs from the brow of the hill> 
Concealing the course of the dark winding rill ; 
How languid the scenes, late so sprightly, appear^ 
As autumn to winter resigns the pale year. 
The forests are leafless, the meadows are brown. 
And all the gay foppery of summer is flown : 
Apart let me wander, apart let me muse. 
How quick time is flying, how keen fate pursues ; 
How long I have liv'd— but how much liv'd in vain ; 
How little of life's scanty span may remain : 
What aspects old time, in his progress, has worn i 
What ties^ cruel fate, in my bosom has torn. 
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How foolish, or worse, 'till our summit is gained ! 
And downward, how weakened, how darkened, 

how pain*d ! 
This life 's not worth having with all it can giv^ 
For something heyond it poor man sure must live. 
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SONG XXXIV. 



OF A' THE AIRTS THE WIND CAN BLAW. 



AIR.— MISI ADMIRAL OORDON'S ITRATHtPXT. 



I. 

Of a* the airts the wind can blaw, 

I dearly like the west. 
For there the bonnie lassie lives. 

The lassie I lo*e best : 
There wild-woods grow, and rivers row, 

And mony a hill between ; 
But day and night my fancy's flight 

Is ever wi' my Jean. 

11. 

I see her in the dewy flowers, 

I see her sweet and fair ; 
I hear her in the tunefu' birds, 

I hear her charm the air : 
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There 's not a bonnie flower, that springs 
By fountain, shaw^ or green. 

There 's not a bonnie bird that »ngs. 
But minds me o' my Jean. 
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SONG XXXV. 



THE CATRINE WOODS, &e. 



AIR. THE BEAU OP BAI.I.OCHliTLB. 



I. 

The Catrine woods were yellow seen. 

The flowers decayed on Catrine lee *, 
Nae lav'rock sang on hillock green. 

But nature sicken^ on the e'e. 
Thro' &ded groves Maria sang, 

Hersel in beauty's bloom the while. 
And ay the wild- wood echoes rang, 

Fareweel the braes o' Ballochmyle. 

* Catrine, in Ajrsliire, the seat of Dogal Stewart, 
Esq. Professor of Moral Pliilosophy in the Unirenity of 
Edinburgh. BaOochmyle, formerly the seat of Sir John 
WUteford, now of Alexander, Esq. 
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11. 

Low in your wintry beds, ye flowers. 

Again ye'U flourish fresh and fair ; 
Ye birdies dumb, in withering bowers, 

Agsun ye'U charm the vocal air. 
But here, alas ! for me nae mair. 

Shall birdie charm, or floweret smile ; 
Farewed the bonnie banks of Ayr, 

Fareweel, farewed ! sweet Ballochmyle ! 



«JUJE BTlKWlt AffKCK O'ilAlTT. 




Hi. ill.- nio.-nJkrt.Tifl-horu, 
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SONG XXXVI. 



WILLIE BREW'D A PECK O' MAUT. 



AIR. THE BAPPT TOPESS. 



I. 

O Willie breVd a peck o' maut. 
And Rob and Allan cam to see ; 

Three bl3rther hearts, that lee-lang night. 
Ye wad na find in Christendie. 

We are nafouy weWe nae thatfau 
But just a drappie in our e^e ; 

The cock may crazo, the day may daw. 
And ay weHl taste the barley bree. 

II. 
Here are we met, three merry boys, 
Three merry boys I trow are we ; 
And mony a night we've merry been. 
And mony mae we hope to be ! 
We are na fou, 8Cc. 
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III. 

It is the moon, I ken her horn. 
That *s blinkin in the lift sae hie ; 

She shines sae bright to wyle ns hame. 
But by my sooth she'll wsdt a wee ! 
We are na fou, 8Cc. 

IV. 

Wha first shall rise to gang awa» 

A cuckold, coward loun is he ! 
Wha first beside his chair shall fa'. 

He is the king amang us three ! 
We are na fou> flfc. 

• Willie, who << biew'd a peck o' maat," was Mr 
William Niool ; and Rob and Allaoy were oor poet, and 
his friend, Allan Cleghom. These three honest fellows,^— 
all men of uncommon talents, are now all under the twrf. 
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SONG XXXVII. 



I 6AED A WAEFU' GATE, &e. 



AIR. ^THB BIiATHEII O'T. 



I. 

I GABD a waefu* gate, yestreen, 

A gate, I fear, I'll dearly rue ; 
I gat my death frae twa sweet e'en, 

Twa lovely e*en o* bonnie blue. 
'Twas not her golden ringlets bright ; 

Her lips like roses wat wi' dew. 
Her heaving bosom, lily-whit^— 

It was her e*en sae bonnie blue, 

II. 

She talk'd, she smiFd, my heart she wyPd, 
She charm'd my soul I wist na how ; 

And ay the stouud, the deadly wound. 
Cam frae her e'en sae bonnie blue. 



lU 

But spare to speaks and spare to speed ; 

She'll aiblins listen to my vow : 
Should she refuse^ I'll lay mj dead 

To her twa e'en sae bonnie blue *• 



* The heroine of this song was Miss J. of Lodunabaii. 
Thu lady, now Mrs R., after reading some time in Liver- 
pool, is settied with her husband in New-Tork, North 
America. 
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SONG XXXVIII. 



THE THAMES FLOWS PROUDLY, &c 



AIR. BOBIS DOMMA OOBACH. 



I. 

Th£ Thames flows proudly to the sea^ 

Where royal cities stately stand ; 
But sweeter flows the Nith^ to me. 

Where Cummins ance had high command : 
When shall I see that honor'd land^ 

That winding stream I love so dear ! 
Must wa3rward fortune's adverse hand 

For ever, ever keep me here. 

11. 

How lovdy, Nith, thy fruitful vales. 

Where spreading hawthorns gayly bloom s 

How sweetly wind thy sloping dales 

Where lambkins wanton thro' the broom 1 

VOL. II. H 
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Tho* wandering, now^ must be my doom. 
Far from thy bonnie banks and braes. 

May there my latest hours consume, 
Amang the friends of early days 1 



J 



JDira XXBMOLlit^ Mr J 
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SONG XXXIX. 



JOHN ANDERSON MT JO, JOHN. 



AIR. ^JOBN AMDKBSON MT JO. 



I. 

John Anderson my jo, John, 

When we were first acquent ; 
Your locks were like the raven. 

Your bonnie brow was brent $ 
But now your brow is bald, John, 

Your locks are like the snaw ; 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 

John Anderson my jo. 

IL 
John Anderson my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill thegither ^ 
And mony a canty day, John, 

We're had wi' ane anither. 



1 
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Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'U go ; 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson my jo *. 



* In the first Tolnme of a collection entitled, Poeirjf Ori* 
ginal and Selected^ printed bj Brash and Reid of GUsgow, 
this song is given as follows : 

JOHN ANDERSON MT JO, 

Br ROBERT BURNS. 

I. 

JoHir Akdbrson, my jo, John, I wonder what you mean, 
To rise so soon in the morning, and sit up so late at e*en, 
Ye'll blear out a* your e'en, John, and why should yon do so, 
Gang sooner to your bed at e'en, John Anderson, my jo. 

11. 

John Anderson, my joe, John, whan nature first began 
To try her canny hand, John, her master. worit was tnan ; 
And you amang them a' John, sae trig free tap to toe. 
She proved to be nae journey-work, John Anderson, my joe. 
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IIL 
Jobn Anderson, mj joe, John^ ye were my first conceit^ 
And ye need na Uiink it strange, John^ tho* I ca* y% trim and 

neat ; 
Tho' some folk say ye're auld, Jobo, i neyer think ye so^ 
But I think ye're ay the same to me, John Anderson^ my joe* 

IV. 
John Anderson, my joe, John, we've seen our Iiaims' baimff^ 
And yet, my dear John Anderson, I'm happy in your arms. 
And sae are ye in mine, John — I'm sure ye'll ne'er say no, 
Tho* the days are gane that we have seen, John Anderson^ 
my joe* 

V. 
J<Ab Anderson, my joe, John, what pleasure does it gle. 
To see sae many sprouts, John, spring up 'tween you and me. 
And ilka lad and lass, John, in our footsteps to go. 
Makes perfect heaven here on earth, John Anderson, my joe. 

VI, 
John jtndersoHy myjoey Johriy when we werejirsi acquakniy 
Your locks were like the raven^ your bonnie brow mat brenij 
Bui now your head's tum'd bald, John^ your lockt are like 

the ffsoo, 
Tei bleitings on your frosty pow^ John Anderson^ my joe. 



h3 
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VII. 

John Anderson, my joe, John, frae year to year we'^e pnst, 
And soon that year mann come, John, will bring ns to onr 

last: 
But let na' that affright ns, John, onr hearts were ne'er oar 

foe, 
While in innocent delight we lived, John Anderson, my joe* 

VIII. 
John Anderion^ ^yjoe^ John^ we ciamb the hUi thegiiher^ 
And many a caniy day^ John^ we^ve had wi* one anHker ; 
Now we maun totter down, John, bnt hand in hand we^tt gOy 
And we'll ileep thegither at the foot, John Anderson j my joe » 



The ingenious Dr Cuams, Editor of the works of Bums, 
u decidedly of opinion that this song is by an inferior hand 
ftcm that of Bums. ^^ The stanza with which this song begins, 
^^ (says he) is the choms of the old songnnder tins title ; and 
^^ though perfectly suitable to that wicked but witty ballad, it 
^^ has no accordance with the strain of delicate and tender ten. 
*^ timent of this improved song. In regard to the ^ye odier 
^^ additional stanzas, though they are in tiie spirit of the two 
^^ stanzas that are unquestionably our bard's, yet eveiy reader 
^^ of discernment will see they are by an inferior hand ; and 
*^ the real antiior of them, ought neither to have giroi them, 
<c nor suffered them to be given, to the world, as the prodnc- 
^^ tion of Bums. If diere were no otiier mark of their ^uri- 
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SONG XL. 



MT HEART IS A BREAKING, &c. 



AIE. — ^TAM OLXir. 



I. 

Mt heart is a breaking, dear Tittie, 
Some counsel unto me come len*. 

To anger them a* is a pity. 

But what will I do wi' Tam Glen ? 



'< 01U origin, tiie latter half of the third line in die teventh 

*^ stanza, our hearts were ne^er our foe ^ would be proof 

'^ safficient. Many are the instances in which our bard has 

(< adopted defective rhymes, but a single instance cannot be 

^^ prodaced, in which to preserve tiie rhyme, he has given a 

^' feeble thought, in false grammar. These additional stanzas 

'^ are not however without merit, and they may serve to pro* 

<< long the pleasure iriiich every person of taste must feel, 

^^ from listening to a most happy union of beautiful mudc, wii 

^^ moral sentiments that are singularly interesting.'^ 
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IL 

Vm thinking, wi* sic a braw fellow. 

In poortith I might mak a fen ; 
What care I in riches to wallow. 

If I mauna many Tarn Glen. 

IIL 

Th^re 's Lowrie the laird o' Dumeller, 
*' Gude day to you, brute," he comes ben 

He brags and he blaws o' his siller. 

But when will he dance like Tarn Glen ? 

IV. 

My minnie does constantly deave me. 
And bids me beware o' young men ; 

They flatter, she says, to deceive me. 
But wha can think sae o' Tarn Glen ? 

V. 

My daddie says, gin I'll forsake him. 
He'll gie me gude hunder marks ten : 

But, if its ordain'd I maun take him, 
O wha will I get but Tarn Glen. 
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IV. 

Yestreen at the Valentine's dealing. 
My heart to my mou gied a sten ; 

For thrice I drew ane w > hout failing. 
And thrice it was written Tarn Glen. 

VII. 
The last Halloween I was waukin 

My droukit sark-sleeve, as ye ken ; 
His likeness cam up the house staukin. 

And the veiy grey breeks o' Tarn Glen. 

VIII. 
Come counsel, dear Tittie, don't tarry ;' 

I'U gie you my bonnie black hen, 
Gif ye will advise me to many 

The lad I lo'e dearly. Tarn Glen. 
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SONG XLL 



MEIKLE THINKS MT LUVE, &c, 



AIR. MT TOCBEB'S TBI JBWBL. 



L 

O MEIKLE thinks my luve o' my beauty. 

And meikle thinks my luve o' my kin ; 
But little thinks my luve I ken brawlie. 

My tocher*s the jewel has charms for him. 
It *s a* for the apple he'll nourish the tree ; 

It 's a' for the hiney he'll cherish the bee : 
My laddie 's sae meikle in luve wi' the siller. 

He can na hae luve to spare for me. 

II, 

Your proffer o' luve 's an airle-penny. 
My tocher's the bargain ye wad buy ; 

But an ye be crafty, I am cunnin, 
Sae ye wi' anither your fortune maun try. 
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Ye're like to the timmer o' yon rotten wood, 
Ye're like to the bark o* yon rotten tree, 

Ye'U slip firae me like a knotless thread. 
And ye'U crack your credit wi' mae nor me. 
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SONG XUI. 



GANE IS THE DAT, &c 



AIE.— ODIDWIFK COVRT TBS I.AWIN. 



L 
Gane is the day and mirk's the nighty 
But we'll ne'er stray for faute o' lights 
For ale and brandy 's stars and moon> 
And blade red wine 's the lysin sun. 

Tlien guidtvi/e count the lawin, the lawiriy the lawin, 
Thenguidwife count the lawiny and bring a coggie mair. 

IL 

There 's wealth and ease for gentlemen. 
And semple-folk maun fecht and fen ^ 
But here we're a' in ae accord. 
For ilka man that 's drunk 's a lord. 
Then guidwife county 8Cc. 
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III. 

My coggie is a haly pool. 
That heals the wounds o* care and dqol ; 
And pleasure is a wanton trout. 
An' ye drink it a' yell find him out. 
Then guidwi/e count, 8(c. 
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SONG XLIIL 



WHAT CAN A T0UN6 LASSIE, ftc 



AIE.— VHAT CAN A TOUNO LASSIK DO Vl' AN AULD MAN. 



I. 

What can a young lassie^ what shall a young 
lassie^ 
What can a young lassie do wi' an auld man ? 
Bad luck on the pennie that tempted my mmnie 
To sell her poor Jenny for siller an Ian* ! 
Bad luck on the pennie^ Xc. 

II. 

He 's always compleenin frae momin to e'enin^ 
He hosts and he hirples the weary day lang ; 

He 's doyrt and he 's dozin^ his blude it is frozen^ 
O, dreary 's the night wi' a crazy auld man ! 
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III. 
He hums and he hankers^ he frets and he cankers, 

I never can please him, do a' that I can ; 
He 's peevish, and jealous of a' the young fellows, 

O, dool on the day I met vri' an auld man ! 

IV. 

My auld auntie Katie upon me takes pity, 
I'll do my endeavour to follow her plan ; 

I'll cross him, and wrack him until I heart-break him, 
And then his auld brass will buy me a new pan. 
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SONG XLIV. 



BONNIE WEE THING, &c. 



I. 

Bonnie wee thing, cannie wee thing. 
Lovely wee thing was thou mine ; 

I wad wear thee in my bosom. 
Lest my jewel I should tine. 

II. 
Wishfully I look and languish. 

In that bonnie face of thine : 
And my heart it stounds wi' anguish. 

Lest my wee thing be na mine. 

IIL 

Wit, and grace, and love, and beauty. 

In ae constellation shine ; 
To adore thee is my duty. 

Goddess o* this soul o' mine 1 
Bonnie xoeCy Xc. 
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SONG XLV. 



O FOR ANE AND TWENTY, TAM I 



AXR.-^-^HS MOUDIBWOBT. 



L 

AtC O^far arte and twenty. Tarn t 
An hey, stoeet ane and twenty. Tarn I 

I* II learn my kin a rattlin sang. 
An I saw ane and twenty, Tom. 

Thet snool me sair, and haud me down^ 
And gar me look like bluntie. Tarn ; 

But three short years will soon wheel roun'^ 
And then comes ane and twenty^ Tam. 
An O,for ane, Xc. 



1 
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IL 
A gleib o' lan\ a claut o* gear. 

Was left me by my amitie. Tarn ; 
And kith or kin I need na spier. 
An I saw ane and twenty. Tarn. 
Jn 0,far ane, tic. 

III. 

They '11 hae me wed a wealthy coof, 
Tho' I mysel hae plenty. Tarn ; 

But hear 'st thou, laddie, there 's my loof, 
I'm thine at ane and twenty. Tarn 1 
An O^for ane, Kc. 
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SONG XLVI. 



O LEEZE ME ON MT SPINNING WHEEL. 



AIK.— •DAINTIS OATIS. 



I. 

O LEEZE me on my spimiin wheel, 
O leeze me on my rock and red ; 
Frae tap to tae that deeds me bien. 
And haps me fiel and warm at e'en ! 
1*11 set me down and sing and spin. 
While laigh descends the simmer sun. 
Blest wi' content, and milk and meal- 
O leeze me on my spinnin whed. 

11. 
On ilka hand the bnmies trot. 
And meet bdow my theekit cot ; 
The scented birk and hawthorn white 
Across the pool their arms unite. 



'i 
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Alike to screen the birdie's nest. 
And little fishes caller rest : 
The sun blinks kindly in the biel\ 
Where, blythe I turn my spinnin wheeL 

iir. 

On lofly aiks the cushats wail. 
And echo cons the dolefu' tale ; 
The lintwhites in the hazel braes. 
Delighted, rival ither's lays : 
The craik amang the clayer hay. 
The paitrick whirrin o'er the ley. 
The swallow jinkin round my shid. 
Amuse me at my spinnin wheel 

IV. 

Wi' sma* to seU, and less to buy, 
Aboon distress, below envy, 
O wha wad leave this humble state. 
For a* the pride of a' the great ? 
Amid their flairing, idle toys. 
Amid their cumbrous, dinsome joys. 
Can they the peace and pleasure feel 
Of Bessy at her spinnin wheel ! 
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SONG XLVir. 



IN SIMMER WHEN THE HAT, &c. 



AIK. — JOHN, COME EISS WE NOW. 



L 
In ammer when the hay was inawn» 

And com wav*d green in ilka fields 
While clayer blooms white o V the lei^ 

And roses blaw in ilka bield ; 
BIythe Bessie in the milking shield 

Says, I 'U he wed come o 't what will ; 
Out spak a dame in wrinkled eild^ 

O' gude advisement comes nae ill. 



IL 
Its ye hae wooers mony ane. 

And lassie ye 're but youngs ye ken s 
Then wait a wee^ and canie wale, 
A routhie butt^ a routhie ben : 

i3 
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There 's Johnie o' the Buskie-glen, 
Fa* is his bam> fa* is his byre; 

Tak this frae me, my bomiie hen^ 
It 's plenty beets the layer's fire. 

III. 

« 

For Johnie o* the Buskie-glen^ 

I dinna care a single flee ; 
He loes sae weel his craps and kye. 

He has nae luve to spare for me : 
Bat blythe's the blink o' Robie's e*e. 

And wed I wat he loes me dear : 
Ae blink o* him I wad na gie 

For Buskie-glen and a' his gear. 

IV. 

O thoughtless lassie^ life's a faught. 

The canniest gate, the strife is sair ; 
Bat ay fu' han't is fechtin best^ 

A hungry care 's an unco care : 
But some will spend, and some will spare^ 

An' wilfu' folk maun hae their will ; 
Syne as ye brew, my maiden fair. 

Keep mind that ye maun drink the yill. 
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V. 

O gear will buy me rigs o' land^ 

And gear will buy me sheep and kye s 
But the tender heart o' leesome luve. 

The gowd and siller canna buy. 
We may be poor^ my Rob and I^ 

Light is the burden luye lays on ; 
Content and luve brings peace and joy> 

What mair hae queens upon a throne ? 
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SONG XLVllL 



TURN AGAIN, THOU FAIR ELlZA. 



AIK.— THX BOHMT BBOCKBT LA8SIX. 



I. 

Turn again^ thou fair Elusa^ 

Ae kind blink before we part, 
Rew on thy despairing lover ! 

Canst thou break his faithfu* heart ! 
Turn again, thou fair Eliza; 

If to ]ove thy heart denies. 
For pity hide thie cruel sentence 

Under friendship's kind disguise ! 

II. 
Thee, dear maid, hae I offended ? 

The offence is loving thee : 
Canst thou wreck his peace for ever, 

Wha for thine wad gladly die ! 
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While the life beats in my bosom^ 
Thou shalt mix in ilka throe : 

Turn again, thou lovely maiden^ 
Ae sweet smile on me bestow. 

III. 
Not the bee upon the blossom^ 

In the pride o' sinny noon ; 
Not the little sporting fairy. 

All beneath the simmer moon ; 
Not the poet in the moment 

Fancy lightens in his e'e. 
Kens the pleasure^ feels th« rapture 

That thy presence gi'es to me. 
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SONG XLIX. 



O LUVE WILL VENTURE IN, &e. 



AIR — TWBBOStOBi 



L 

O Luv£ will yeature in where it dare na wed be 

seen^ 
O luye will venture in where wisdom ance has been ; 
But I will down yon river rove^ amang the wood 
saegreen^ 
And a* to pu' a posie to my ain dear May. 

IL 

The primrose I will pu% the firstling o* the year. 
And I will pu' the pink, the emblem o* my dearj, 
For she 's the pink o' womankind^ and blooms 
without a peer ; 
And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 
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III. 
I'll pu' the budding rose^ when Phebus peeps in 

view. 
For it 's like a baumy kiss o' her sweet bonnie mou ; 
The hyacinth's for constancy wi' it 's unchanging 
blue. 
And a' to be a posie td my sdn dear May. 

IV. 
The lilly it is pure, and the lilly it is fair. 
And in her lovely bosom I '11 place the lilly there ; 
The daisy's for simplicity and unaffected air. 
And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

V. 

The hawthorn I will pu*, wi' its locks o' siller grey. 
Where, like an aged man, it stands at break o' day. 
But the songster's nest within the bush I winna 
tak away; 
And a' to be a porie to my ain dear May. 

VI. 
The woodbine I will pu' when the e'ening star is 

near. 
And the diamond*draps o' dew shall be her e'en 

sae clear; 



US 



The violet's for modesty which weel she fa's to wear^ 
And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

VII. 
I '11 tie the posie rouad wi' the silken band o' lure. 
And I 'U place it in her breast^ and I'll swear by 

a* aboye^ 
That to my latest draught o' life the bsmd shall 
ne'er remove^ 
And this will be a posie to my ain dear May. 
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SONG L. 



TE BANKS AND BRAES, &e. 



Allt.— 4HB CALEDONIAH BUHl'S DKLIOHT. 



I. 

Ye banks and braes o* bonnie Doon^ 

How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair ; 
How can ye chant, ye little birds. 

And I sae weary, fu' o* care I 
Thou '11 break my heart thou warbling bird^ 

That wantons thro' the flowering thorn : 
Thou minds me o' departed joys. 

Departed never to return. 

11. 

Oft hae I rov'd by bonnie Doon, 
To see the rose and woodbine twine ; 

And ilka bird sang o' its luye^ 
And fondly sae did I o' mine. 
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Wi' lightsome heart I pu*d a rose, 
Fu' sweet upon its thorny tree ; 

And my fause lover stole my rose. 
But, ah ! he left the thorn wi* me. 
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SONG LI. 



WILLIE WASTLE DWALT ON TWEED 



AIR. JKNHY'l BAWBBb 



I. 

Willie Wastle dwalt on Tweed, 
The spot they ca*d it Linkumdpddie^ 

Willie was a wabster gade, 
Ck)u'd stown a clue wi' ony body ; 

He had a wife was dour and din, 

Tinkler Madgie was her mither ; 

Sic^ a wife as Willie had, 

1 wad na gie a button for her. 

li. 
She has an e'e, she has but ane^ 

The cat has twa the very colour; 
Five rusty teeth forbye a stump, 

A clapper tongue wad deave a miller $ 



i 
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A whiskin beard about her mou^ 

Her nose and chin they threaten ither ; 
Sic a wife, 8[c. 

III. 

She 's bow-hough'd, she 's hein-shinn*d, 
Ae limpin leg a hand-breed shorter i 

She 's twisted right, she 's twisted left. 
To balance fair in ilka quarter : 

She has a hump upon her breast. 
The twin o' that upon her shouther -, 
Sic a 9o{f€, tSfc. 

IV. 
Auld baudrans by the in^e siti^ 

An' wi' her loof her &ce ar wa^rfun ; 
But WiUie's wife is nae sae ^rig. 

She dights her grunzie wi* a bushion ; 
Her walie nieves like midden-creels. 
Her face wad fyle the Logan-^water; 
Sic a wife as Willie had, 
J wad na gie a but tan for her. 
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soatG Lit 

ANCE MAIR I HAIL THEE, ftc. 

AIR.— OLOOHT BBCmaiS. 



I. 

Akc£ mair I hail thee, thou gloomy December I 

Ance mair I hail thee wi' sorrow and care ; 
Sad was the parting thou makes me remember^ 

Parting wi' Nancy, Oh ! ne'er to meet mairs 
Fond lovers parting is sweet painful pleasure 

Hope beaming mild on the soft parting hour ; 
But the dire feeling, O Farewelfor ever I 

Is anguish unmingl'd and agony pure. 

II. 

Wild as the winter now tearing the forest. 

Till the last leaf o' the summer is flown^ 
Such is the tempest has shaken my bosom^ 

Since my last hope and last comfort is gone; 
Still as I hail thee, thou gloomy December, 

Still shall I hail thee wi' sorrow and care ; 
For sad was the parting thou makes me remember^ 

Parting wi' Nancy, Oh ! ne*er to meet mair. 



} 
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SONG LIIL 

WILT THOU BE MY DEARIE. 

« 

AIB. — THE SAME. 



I. 

Wilt thou be my. dearie ? 

When sorrow wrings thy gende hearty 
O v(^t thou let ine chter thee ? 

. By t^ treasure of my soul. 
And tiiat 's the love I bear ihde I 

I swear and vow, that only thon 
Shall ever be my dearie. 

Only thon^ I mrear and tow. 

Shall ever be my defeuie. 

11. 
Lassie, say thou lo^bs me ; 

Or if thou wilt na be my ain^ 
Say na thou'lt refuse me : 

If it winna» canna be. 
Thou for thine may choose me ; 

Let me;, las^e, quickly die. 
Trusting that thou lo'ed me. 

Lassie, let me quickly die. 

Trusting thai thou lo'es me. 



I 
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SONG LIV. 



SHE'S FAIR AND PAUSE. 



AIK. — IHE 'S FAIR AMD PAUSE. 



I. 

She *8 fair and fause that causes my smart, 

I lo'ed her meiUe aad lang $ 
She 's bipl^en her vow, she 's broken my heart, 

And I may e'en gae I^ang. . 
A coof cam in wi' rQwth o' gear, 
And I hae tint my dearest dear. 
Bat woman is but war}4's gear. 

Sac let the bonnie lass gang* 

U. 
Whs^ e'er ye be that wopian love. 

To thia be never blind» 
Nae ferlie 'tis tho' fickle she prove, 

A woman has 't by kind : 
O woB^an lovely, wpms^ fair ! 
An angel form 's faun to thy ^haie, 
Twad been o'er meikle j(o gi'en thee m4ir, 

I mean an angel mind. 

k2 
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SONG LV. 



FLOW GENTLY, SWEET AFTON, tee. 



AlH.— AFTOn WATIB. 



L 

Fix) w gently, sweet Aftoiit among th j green brae^ 
Flow gently^ I'll sing thee a soQg in thy praise $ 
My Maiy's asleep by thy murmuring stream. 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream* 

11. 

Thou stock-dove whose echo resounds thro* the glen. 
Ye wild whistling blackbirds in yon thorny den. 
Thou green crested lapwing thy screaming forbearj 
I charge jrou disturb not my slumbering fiur. 

III. 
How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighbouring hills. 
Far mark'd with the courses of clear, winding rUls ; 
There daily I wander as noon rises high. 
My flocks and my Mary's sweet cot in my eye. 
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IV. 

How pleasant thy banks and green vallies below. 
Where wild in the woodlands the primroses blow ; 
There oft as mild evening weeps over the lea. 
The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me. 

.V. 

Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides. 
And winds by the cot where my Mary resides ; 
How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave. 
As gathering sweet flowerets she stems thy clear 
wave. 

VI. 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes. 
Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays ; 
My Maiy's asleep by thy murmuring stream. 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 



x3 
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SONG LVI. 

WBERE CART RINS ROWIN, &c, 

AIK — THE OALLAMT WBATBR. 



•«**• 



I. 

Where Cart rins rowin to the sea. 
By mony a flow*r and spreading tre^ 
There lives a lad> th^ lad for me. 
He is a gallant weaver* 

Ih 

Oh I bad wooers aught or nine. 
They gied me rings and ribbons fine ; 
And I was fear'd my heart would tine. 
And I gied it to the weaver* 

IIL 

My daddie signed my tocher-band. 
To gie the lad that has the land. 
But to my heart I'll add my hand. 
And give it to the weaver. 
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IV. 

While birds rejoice in leafy bowers j 
While bees deUght^ia op'ning flowers ; 
While corn grows green in simmer showers, 
ril love my gallant weaver. * 



In 8ome Editions sailor is substitated for tseaoer. 
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SONG LVII. 

MT HEART IS SAIR, I DARE NA TELL. 

AIB— •OKEBODT. 



I. 

Mr heart is sair, I dare na tell^ 

Mj heart is ssur for somebody; 
I could wake a winter night 
For the sake of somebody. 
Oh-hon! for somebody! 
Oh-hey 1 for somebody ! 
I could range the world around^ 
For the 9ake o* somebody. 

II. 
Ye powers that smile <^ virtuous love^ 

O sweetly smile on 8omdt>ody ! 
Frae ilka danger keep him free^ 
And send me safe my scmiebody. 
Oh«hon ! fiur somebody ! 
Oh*hey ! for somebody ! 
I wad do— what wad I not^ 
For the sake o' somebody I 
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SONG LVHI. 



THE LOVELY LASS 0> INVERNESS. 



AIB — TBB Lkn OF IimmMBW. 



I. 

The lovely lass o' Inverness^ 

Nae JQy nor pleasure can she see; 
For e*en and mom she cries» alas 1 

And ay the saut tear blifis her e'e : 
Drumosne moor, Drumossie day, 

A waefu* day it was to me ; 
For there I lost my fiither dear. 

My father dear^ and brethren three. 

IL 

Their winding sheet the bluidy clay. 

Their graves are gowing green to see ; 
And by them lies the dearest lad 

That ever Uest a woman*s e'e ! 
Now wae to thee, thou crud lord, 

A bluidy man I trow thou be ; 
Fot mony a hmrt thon hast made sair> 

That ne'er did wrong to thine .or tifae. 
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SONG UX. 

A MOTHER'S LAMENT FOE THE PE^TH OF 

HER SON. 

« 

AIR — FINI.AT8T0N HOUSE. 



I. 

Fate gave the word, the arrow sped» 

And pierc'd my darling*s heart : 
And with him all the joys are fled 

Life can to me impart. 
By cruel hands the sapling drops. 

In dust dishonour'd laid : 
So fell the pride of all my hopes. 

My age's future shade. 

« 

11. 
The mother-linnet in the brake 

Bewails her tavish'd young ; 
So I, for my lost darling's sake, 

Lament the live-dtfy long. 
Death, oft IVe fear^ thy &fal bloWi 

Now, fond I bare my breast, 
O, do thou kindly lay me low 

With him I fove, at rest. 
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SONG LX. 



O MAY, THT MORN WAS KE'ER SAE SWEET. 



AIR. — O MAT, TBT HORN. 



I. 

O Mat, ihy mora was ne'er sae sweety 
As the mirk night o' December ; 

■ 

For sparkling wte the rosy witte. 
And private was the chamber : 

And dear was she I dare na name. 
But I will ay remember. 
And dear^ flfc 

II. 

And here 's to them, that, like oursel. 
Can push about the jorum ; 

And here 's to them that wish us weel. 
May a' that 's guid watch o'er them ! 

And here 's to them, we dare na tell. 
The dearest o' the quorum. 
And here ^s fy, 8[c. 
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SONG LXL 

O WAT YE WHA 'S IN TON TOWN. 

▲IB. — WAT TB WHA 'S IB YOB TOWB t 



I. 

O WAT ye wha 's ia you town. 

Ye see the e'enin sun upon ? 
The fairest dame 's m yon town. 

That e'ening sun i& shining on. 

11. 
Now haply down yon gay green shaw. 

She wanders by yon spreading tree : 
How blest ye flowers that round her blaw. 

Ye catch the glances o* her e'e. 

III. 
How blest ye birds that round her sing, 
^ And wdcome in the blooming year. 
And doubly wdcome be the springs 
The season to my I^icy dear* 



J 
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IV. 

The son blinks blythe on yon town^ 
And on jon bonnie braes of Ayr ; 

But my delight in yon town; 
And dearest bliss^ is Lucy fair. 



V. 

Without my love^ not a the charms 
O* Paradise could yield me joy ; 

But gie me Lucy in my arms^ 

And welcome Lapland's dreary sky. 



VI. 
My cave wad be a lover's bower, 

Tho' raging winter rent the air; 
And she a lovely little flower. 

That I wad tent and shelter there. 



VIL 

O sweet is she in yon town. 

Yon sinkin sun 's gane down upon s 
A fairer than 's in yon town^ 

His settine: beam ne'er shone upon. 



yiiL 

If angiy £M:e is sworn my foe. 
And suffering I am doom'd to bears 

I careless quit au^t else below^ 
But spare me, spare me Lucy dear. 

IX. 

For while life's dearest blood is warm, 
Ae thought frae her shall ne*er depart. 

And she— as fairest is her form ! 
She has the truest, kindest heart. ^ 



* '^ The heroine of this song, Mrs O. (formerly Miss L. 
J • ) died lately at Lisbon. This most accomplished and most 
loyely woman was worthy of this beantifnl strain of sensible 
lity, which will convey some impression c^ her attractions 
to other generations. The song is written in the character 
of her hnsband.*' 

CunauK's Edit. Vol. I Y. p. $4%. 
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SONG LXII. 



O MT LUYE 'S LIKE A RED RED ROSE. 

AIR. BED BED ROSE. 



I. 

Out luve's like a red red rose, 
That's newly sprang in June : 

my luye*s like the melodie 
That's sweetly play'd in tune. 

II. 
As fair art thou, my bonnie lass. 

So deep in luve am I : 
And I will love thee still, my dear. 
Till a' the seas gang dry. 

III. 
Till a* the seas gang dry, my dear. 
And the rocks melt wi' the sun : 

1 will love thee still, my dear. 
While the sands o' life shall run. 

IV. 
And fare thee wed, my only luve ! 

And fare thee weel a-while 1 
And I will come again, my luve, 

Tho' it were ten thousand mile. 



POEMS 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following Poems first made their appear* 
aiice» accompaaied with some others of rather 
inferior merit, in a small Volume printed at Glas- 
gow for Thomas Stewart, in 1801. Thejr were 
introduced hy the following sensible observations : 

" The following Poems, ascribed to Bums, 
are presented to the Public without any positive 
affirmation of their authenticity on the part of the 
Publisher. It must be confessed, tiiat they ap- 
pear under circumstances rather disadvantageous, 
as, whatever was omitted in the Liverpool edi- 
tion, might be supposed unworthy of the public 
eye :— Let readers judge for themselves. — 

'* Several of these pieces were received by the 
Publisher in the Author's own manuscript, others 
were obligingly communicated by friends and 
admireni of the Bard> and some were collected 

l2 
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from newspapers ; but it is presumed, that, on 
perusal, all will be found to j>ossess indubitable 
marks of their imputed parent. 

*' To such as think his satires on the Clergy 
too severe, and of an immoral tendency, it may 
be answered, that the attack was provoked ; and 
that the cause of true religion can never be in- 
jured by exposing its abuse, in the canting and 
self-righteous enthusiast — Many respectable cha- 
racters are, no doubt, lampooned without reason : 
the author, exasperated by a few individuals, un- 
justly extended his resentment to the whole class. 

<' Every piece in this voluine possesses some 
trait, characteristic of Bums ; but none, perhaps 
is more worthy of attention than the Jolhf Beg^ 
garsy which, independently of the other poems, 
would be a sufficient recommendation to any col- 
lection. 

'' An analysis of this admirable Jeu d^ esprit 
might furnish materials for a long essay. At pre- 
sent, suffice it to say, that for humorous descrip- 
tion, and nice discrimination of character, it is in- 
ferior to no poem of the same length, in the whole 
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range of English poetry. — ^The recitatiue part is 
possessed of very considerable merits but the songs 
constitute its chief excellence: they are suffi- 
ciently familiar and witty, without falling too 
low, or rising too much above the simplicity of a 
song ; the measure is judiciously varied, and al- 
ways adapted to the subject. 

^* An approach to licentiousness in some 
pieces, exposed Bums, when alive, to the scoffs of 
the illiberal, which still insult his ashes. But let 
the self-sufficient, who asperse the memory of a 
Son of Genius for some slight deviations from de- 
corum, remember to appreciate his merits also, 
and to be more attentive to a declaration sanc- 
tioned by greater than human authority, that, 
•' To the pure all things are pure.** . 



lS 
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TDK 



JOLLY BEGGARS*: 



A CANTATA. 



RECITATIVO. 

When lyart leaves bestrow the yird. 
Or wavering like the Bauckie^birdf, 

Bedim cauld Boreas* blast ; 
When hailstanes drive wi* bitter skyte. 
And infant frosts begin to bite^ 

In hoary cranreuch drest | 



* After paying some handsome and well-merited com. 
pliments to Dr Cuftnis for the taste and ability he has dis. 
played, as Editor of the Works of Barns, a judidoas Critic, 
in a late uumber of a respectable periodical publication, goes 
on as follows : 

^ Tet applauding, as we do most highly applaud, the lead. 
^ ing principles of Dr Carrie's selection, we are aware that 

* they 
f The old Scotch name for the Bai. 
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Ae night at e'en a merry core 
O' randie, gangrel bodies. 

In Poosie-Naksie's held the splore^ 
To drink their orra duddies : 



' they sometimes led him into fastidious and orer-delicate 
[ rejection of the bard'« most spirited and h^>p7 eilnslons. 
A thin octayo pnbluhed at Glasgow in 1801^ nnder the ti- 
tle of '^ Poems ascribed to Rohiert Bams, tlie Ayrsliire 
' Bard," furnishes valuable proofs of this assertion* A 
cantata in particular, called The Jolly Beggars j for hu- 
morous description and nice discrimination of character, 
is inferior to no poem of the same length in the whole 
range of English poetrj. The scene indeed is laid in iiie 
yety lowest department of low life, the actors being a set 
of strolling ragrants, met to carotise, And barter their rags 
and plunder for liquor in a hedge ale-house. Yet even in 
describing the movements of such a group, the native 
taste of the poet has never suffered his pen to slide into any 
tiling coarse or disgusting. The extravagant glee and 
outrageous frolic of the beggars are ridiculously contrasted 
with their maimed Umbs^ rags, and erutchee — the sordid 
and squalid circumstances of their appearance are judi- 
cioudy thrown into the shade. Nor is the art ef the poet 
less conspicuous in the individual figures, than in the ge* 
neral mass. - The festive vagrants are distinguished from 
each other by personal appearance and character, as much 



in 

Wi* quaffing and laughing. 
They ranted and they sang; 

Wi' jumping and thumping, 
Tlie very girdle rang. 



' as any fortilltotts usenibly in the higher orders of life. 
' The group, it must be observed, is of Scottish character, 
^ and doubtless our northern brethren are more familiar with 
^ its varieties than we are ; yet the distincUons are too well 

* marked to escape eten the Sonth'ron. The most promi. 

* nent persons are a maimed soldier and his female compa. 

* tuon^ a hackneyed follower of the camp, a stroller, late 
' tlie consort of an Highland ketterer or sturdy beggar, — 
*^ bot weary fa' the waefu' woodie 1" — Being now at ltber« 
^ ij^ she becomes an object of rivalry between a ^ pigmy 
^ scraper with his fiddle,' and a strolling tinker. The lat. 
^ ter, a desperate bandit, like most of his profession, terri. 
' fies the musician out of the field, and is preferred by the 
^ damsel of course. A wandering ballad.singer, with a 
' brace of doxies, is last introduced upon the stage. Each 
' of these mendicants sings a song in character, and such a 
^ collection of humorous lyrics, connected hy vivid poetical 
' description, is not, perhaps, to be paralleled in the Eng. 
^ lish language. As the collection and the poem are very 
^ Httle known in England, and as it is certainly apposite to 
' the Reliques of Robert Burns, we venture to transcribe 
' the concluding ditty, channted by the ballad»singer at the 

* request 
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First, neist the fire, in auld red rags^ 
Ane sat ; weel brac'd wi* mealy bags. 
And knapsack a' in order ^ 



' request of the company, whose ' mirth and fun hare now 
' grown fast and furious,' and set them above all sublunaij 
* terrors of jails, stocks, and whipping posts. It is cer. 
' tainly far superior to any thing in the Beggars Opefa, 
' where alone we could expect to find its parallel* 

^^ Then owre again the joyial thrang, 
^* The poet did request, 

^^ To lowse his pack and wale a sang, 
" A ballad o' the best," S^c. Sfc. 
^ We are at a loss to conceire any good reason why Df 
^ Currie did not introduce this singular and humorous can. 
^ tata into his collection. It is trae, that in one or two pas. 
^ sages the Muse has trespassed slightly upon decorum, 
^ where, in the language of Scottish song, 

^ ^' High kilted was she 
*^ As she gaed owre the lea." 
^ Something however is to be allowed to the nature d the 
^ subject, and something to the education of the poet ; and 
^ if, from veneration to the names of Swift and Dryden, we 
' tolerate the grossness of the one, and the indelicacy of the 
' other, the respect due to that of Bums, may surely claim 
^ indulgence for a few light strokes of broad humour. Tlie 
^ same collection contdns ' Holy Willie*s Pratjefj^ apiece * 
' of satire more exqui si tely severe than any whi eh Bums after. 
^ wards wrote.' — Quartklrt Review, NO. I. p. 20.2^. 
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His doxy lay within his arm^ 
Wi* usqudbae an' blankets warm» 

She blinket on her sodger : 
An* ay he gies the tozie drab 

The tither skelpin' kiss^ 

While she held up her greedy gab 

Just like an aumos dish. 

Ilk smack stUl, did crack stilly 

Just like a cadger's whip. 
Then staggering and swaggering 
He roar'd this ditty up— 



▲IB — SOU>IKB'S JOf • 

I. 

I am a son of Mars who have been in many wars. 
And show my cuts and scars wherever I come ; 
This here was for a wench, and that other in a 

trench. 
When welcoming the French at the sound of the 

drum. 

Lai de daudle, &c. 



IL 
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II. 
My prenticeship I past where my leader breathed 

his last. 
When the bloody die was cast on the heights of 

Abram; 
I served out my trade when the gallant game was 

play'd. 
And the Moro low was laid at the somid of the 

drum. 

LaI de daudle, &c« 

IIL 

I lastly was with Curtis, among the floating batt'ries, 
And there I left for witness an arm and a limb ; 
Yet let my country need me, with Elliot to headme^ 
^ I'd clatter on my stumps at the sound of a drum. 

Lai de daudle, &c. 

IV. 

And now tho' I must beg with a wooden arm and 

leg. 
And many a tatter'd rag hanging over my bum, 
I'm as happy with my wallet, my bottle and my 

callet. 
As when I us'd in scarlet to follow a drum. 

LaI de dandle, &c. 
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V. 

What tho' with hoary locks^ I must stand the win- 
ter shocks. 

Beneath the woods and rocks oftentimes for a home. 

When the tother bag I sell, and the tother bottle 
teU, 

I could meet a troop of hell, at the sound of the 
drum* 

Lai de daudle, &c. 

RECITATIVO. 

He ended ; and the kebars sheuk, 

Aboon the chorus roar ; 
While frighted rattons backward leuk. 

And seek the benmost bore ; 
A fairy fiddler firae the neuk. 

He skirFd out encore ! 
But up arose the martial chuck. 

And laid the loud uproar. 



AIA— SOLDIER LADDIE, 



I. 

I once was a maid, tho' I cannot tell when. 
And still my delight is in proper young men ; 
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Some one of a troop of dragoons was my daddie^ 
No wonder I'm fond of a sodger laddie. 

Sing, Lai de lal» &c. 

11. 

The first of my loves was a swaggering blade. 
To rattle the thnndeiing drum was his trade ; 
His leg was so tight, and his cheek was so ruddy. 
Transported I was with my sodger laddie. 

Sing, Lai de lal, &c. 

IIL 

But the godly old cbapiain lefi; him in the lurch. 
The sword I forsook far the sake of the church ; 
He ventured the souly and I tidied the body, 
'Twas then I pror'd fake to my sodger laddie. 

Sing, Lal de Isd, &c. 

IV. 

Full soon I grew sick of my sanctified sot. 
The regiment at large for a husband I got; 
From the gilded spontoon to the fife I was ready, 
I asked no more but a sodger laddie. 

Sing, Lal de lal, &c. 
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V. 
But the peace it reduc'd me to beg in despair. 
Till I met my old boy at a Cumiingham fair ; 
His rags regimental they fluttered so gaudy. 
My heart it rejoiced at my sodger laddie. 

Sing, Lai de lal, &c« 

VL 
And now I have liv'd — I know not how long, 
And still r can join in a cup or a song; 
But whilst with both hands I can hold the glass 

steady. 
Here's to thee, my hero, my sodger laddie ! 

Sing, Lal de lal, &c* 

RECITATIVO. 

Then neist fmtspak ^ nmde carlin, 
Wha kent fo' weel to deek the sterling. 
For mony a pursie she had hooked. 
And had in mony a well been docked. 
Her dore had been a Highland laddie. 
But weary fa' the waefu' woodie ! 
Wi' sighs and sobs she thus began 
To wail her bcaiv John Highlandmi 
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AIB — O AH TB WBRC DBAD, OUDBM AIT. 

I. 

A Highland lad my love was born. 
The Lawland laws he held in scorn ; 
But he still was faithfu' to his clan. 
My gallant braw John Highlandman. 

.cuoaus. 
Sing, hey my braw John Highlandman ! 
Sing, ho my braw John Highlandman ! 
There's not a lad in a* the Ian' 
Was match for my John Highlandman. 

II. 

With his philibeg an* tartan plaid. 
An' gude claymore down by his side. 
The ladies' hearts he did trepan. 
My gallant braw John Highlandman. 

Sing, hey, &c. 

III. 
We ranged a' from Tweed to Spey, 
An' liv'd like lords and ladies gay } 
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For a Lawland face he feared none. 
My gallant braw John Highlandman. 

V Sing, hey, &c. 

IV. 
They banish'd him beyond the sea, 
Bnt ere the bud was on the tree, 
Adown my cheeks the pearis ran. 
Embracing my John Highlandman. 

Sing, hey, &c. 

V. 

But, oh ! they catch'd him at the last. 
And bound him in a dungeon fast ; 
My curse upon them every one. 
They've hang'd my braw John Highlandman. 

Sing, hey, &c. 

VL 

And now a widow, I must mourn 
The pleasures that will ne'er return ; 
No comfort but a hearty can. 
When I think on John Highlandman. 

Sing, hey, &c. 
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EECITATIV6. 



A pigmy scraper wi' his fiddle^ 

Wha us'd to trysts and fairs to driddle^ 

Her strappan limb and gausy middle 

He reached nae higher^ 
Had hoFd his heartie like a rid^e^ 

An* blawn*t on fire. 

Wi' hand on havmch, an' upward e'e. 
He croon*d his gamut, one, two, three. 
Then in an Arioso key. 

The wee Apollo 
Set off wi* Allegretto glee 

is giga solo. 



AIR — ^WHISTLB OWBB THS LATS 0*T. 

L 

Let me ryke up to dight that tear. 
An* go wi' me to be my dear. 
An' then your every care and fear 
May whistle owre the lave o't 
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CHORUS. 

I am a fiddler to my trade, 
An* a* the tunes that e'er I play'd. 
The sweetest still to wife or maid. 
Was whistle owre the lave o't. 

11. 

At kirns arf weddings we*se be there. 
An' O ! sae nicdy 's we will fair ; 
We'll bouse about till Daddie Care 
Sing, whistle owre the lave o*t. 

I am, &c. 

iir. 

Sae merrily 's the banes we'll pyke. 
An' sun oursells about the dyke. 
An' at our leisure, when ye like. 
We'll whistle owfc the lave o't. 

I am, &c. 

IV. 
But bless me wi' your heaven o' charms, 
Aud while I kittle hair on thairms. 
Hunger^ cauld, an' a' sic harms. 
May whistle owre the lave o't. 

I am, &c. 
H 2 




BECITATIVO. 

Her charms had struck a sturdjr Caitd> 

As wed as poor Gatscr^Kr ; 
He taks the Bddler by the beard, 

And draws a roosty rapier. — 
He swoor by a' was swearing worth. 

To speet him Uke a plirer. 
Unless he would from that time forth, 

Relinqaish ho' for ever. 

"Wi* ghastly e'e, poor tweedle-dee 

Upon his hunkers bended, 
And pray'd for grace wi' ruefii' lace. 

An' so the quarrel ended. 
But tho* his little heart did grieve. 

When round the tinker prest ho*. 
He felgn'd to snirtle in his sleeve. 

When thus the Caird address'd h^. 



AIR — CLOVT THE ClUDEON. 
I. 

My bonny lass I work in brass, 
A tinker is my station; 
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I 've travelled round all Christian ground 

In this my occupation. 
I*ve ta'en the gold, IVe been enrolled 

In many a noble squadron ; 
But vain they search'd, when off I march'd 

To go an* clout the caudron. 

IVe ta'en the gold, &c. 

If. 
Despise that shrimp, that withered imp, 

Wi* a* his noise an' caprin'. 
An* tak' a share wi* those that bear 

The budget an* the apron. 
An' by that stowp ! my fsuth an' houpe. 

An' by that dear Keilbaigie *, 
If e'er ye want, or meet wi' scant. 

May I ne'er weet my craigie. 

An' by that stowp, &c, 

RECITATIVO. 

The Caird prevail'd — th' unblushing fair 
In his embraces sunk^ 



* A peculiar sort of Whitkj so called ; a great favourite 
with PooBie-Nansie's clubi* 

H 3 
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Partly wi* love overcome sae sair^ 

An* partly she was drunk. 
Sir Violino with aa air^ 

That show'd a maa of spunk. 
Wished unison between the pair. 

An' made the bottle clunk 

To their health that night 

But hurchin Cupid shot a shaft 

That play*d a dame a shavie. 
The fiddler rak'd her fore and aft, 

Behint the chicken cavie. 
Her lord^ a wight o' Homer's craft, * 

Tho' limping wi' the spavie. 
He hirpl'd up, and lap like daft. 

An' shor'd them Dainty Davie 

O boot that ijight. 

He was a care-defying blade 

As ever Bacchus listed^ 
Tho' Fortune sair upon him laid. 

His heart she ever miss'd it. 



* HoMBR b allowed to be the oldest balled dng er on record. 
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He had no wish but — ^to be glad^ 
Nor want but-^when he thirsted ; 

He hated nought but — ^to be stoi. 
And thus the Muse suggested 

His sang that night. 



AIR— rOE L* THAT Alt' A* TH^T* 

I. 

I am a bard of no regard^ 
WY gentle folks, an' a' that ; 

But Homer-like^ the glowran byke> 
Frae town to town I draw that 

CHORUS. 

Fw a' that, an' a that^ 

An* twice as muckle 's a' that; 
^r?e lost but ane, I *ve twa behind 
Tve w\fe enough for a' that 

11. 
I never drank the Muses' slank> 
Castalia's bum, an' a' that ; 

m4 
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But there it streams, and ricMy reams/ 
My Helicon I ca* that. 

For a' that, &c. 

III. 
Great love I bear to a' the fair^ 

Their humble slave, an' a' that | 
But lordly will, I hold it still 
A mortal sin to thraw that. 

For a' that, &c. 

IV. : 

In raptures sweet, this hour we meet, 

Wi* mutual love an' a* that ; 
But for how lang the^te may slangs 

Let inclination law that 

For a' that, &c. 

V. 
Their tricks and craft have put me daft, 

TheyVe ta'en me in, an* a* that ; 
But clear your decks, an' here's the sex I 

J like the jads for a- that. 

For a' that, an' a' that. 
An' twice as muckle 's a' that. 
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MjT dearest bluid, to do them giiid> 
They're welcome till 't for a' that 

RECITATIVO. 

So snng the bard — and Nansie's wa's 

Shook with a thunder of applause, 
Re-echo'd from each month ; 

They toom'd their pocks, an' pawn'd their duds. 
They scarcely left to coor their fuds. 

To quench their lowan drouth. 

Then owre again, the jovial thrang. 

The poet did request. 
To lowse his pack an' wale a sang, 
A ballad o' the best : 

He rising, rejoicing 

Between his twa Deborahs, 
Looks round him, an' found them 
Impatient for the chorus. 



AIR— -JOLX.T MORTALB 7ILZ. TOUR OLAME8, 

I. 
See ! the smoking bowl before us, 
Mark our jovial ragged nog ! 
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Round and round take up tbe chorus^ 
And in raptures let us sing. 

CQORUS. 

A fig for those by law protecfed ! 

Liberty *s a glorious feast ! 
Courts for cowards were erected, 

Chujpches built to please the priest. 

II. 

What is title ? what is treasure ? 

What is r^utation's care ? 
If we lead a life of pleasure^ 

^is no matter bow or where I 

A fig, &c. 

III. 

With the ready trick and fable. 

Round we wander all the day ; 
And at night, in bam or stable^ 
Hug our doxies on the hay. 

A fig, &c. 
IV. 

Does the train-attended carriage 
Through the country lighter ro?e i 
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Does the sober bed of marriage 
Witness brighter scenes of love ? 

A fig, &c. 

V. 

Life is all a variamm. 

We regard not how it goes; 
Let them cant about decorum 

Who have characters to lose. 

A fig^ &c. 

VL 
Here 's to budgets, bags and wallets ! 

Here 's to all the wandmng train ! 
Here *s our ragged brats and callets I 

One and all cry out, Amen 1 

A fig for those by law protected I 
Liberty's a glorious feast ! 

Courts for cowards were erected. 
Churches built to please the priest 
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HOLT WILLIE'S 



PRAYER. 



THOU, wha in the heavens dost dwell, 
Wha, as it pleases best thysel\ 

Sends ane to heaven and ten to hell, 

A* for thy glory. 

And no for ony guid or ill 

They 've done afore thee ! 

1 bless and praise thy matchless might. 
Whan thousands thou hast left in night. 
That I am here afore thy sight. 

For gifts an' grace, 
A bumin' an' a shinin' light. 

To a' this place. 
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What was I, or my generation. 
That I should get such exaltation, 
I wha deserve sic just damnation. 

For broken laws. 
Five thousand years 'fore my creation. 

Thro' Adam's cause. 

When firae my mither*s womb I feU, 
Thou might ha'e plunged me in hell. 
To gnash my gums, to weep and wail. 

In bumin* lake, 
Whar damned devils roar and yeU, 

Chained to a stake. 

Yet I am here a chosen sample. 

To show thy grace is great and ample ; 

I'm here a pillar in thy temple. 

Strong as a rock, 
A guide, a buckler, an' example 

To a* thy flock. 

But yet, O L-*d ! confess I must. 
At times I'm fash'd wi* fleshly lust 
An' sometimes too, wi' warldly trust. 

Vile self gets in; 



19ft 

But thou remembers we are diMt> 

DefiPd in mi. 



Besideflf, I £uiher maun allow, 
Wi' Lizie's lass, three times I trow ; 
But, L — dy tliat Friday I was fow^ 

When I came near her^ 
Or else, thou kens, thy servant true 

Wad ne'er ha'e ste^d her. 

Maybe thou lets ilds ^shly thorn. 

Beset thy servant e*en and mom. 

Lest he o wre high and proud shou'd turn, 

'Cause he 's sae gifted. 
If sae, thy han* maun e'en be bom. 

Until thou lift it 



bless thy chosen in this place. 
For here thou hast a chosen race , 
But G^— d confound their stubborn hce. 

And. blast their name, 
Wha bring thy dders to disgrace. 

An' public shame. 
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■ 

L— d mind G***n H******n*s deserts. 
He drinks, an* swears, an' plays at carts. 
Yet has sae mony takin* arts, 

Wi* grit an* snitt', 
Frae G— <1 an' priest the people's hearts 

He steab awa\ 

An' whan we chasten'd lum therefore, 
Thou kens how he bred sic a splore. 
As set the warld in a roar « 

O' langhin' at us; 
Corse thou his basket and his store. 

Kail an' potatoes. 

L-h1, hear my earnest cry an' pray'r. 

Against that presbyt'ry o' Ayr ; 

Thy strong right hand, L— d, make it bare, 

Upo' their heads, 
Lr^, weigh it down, and dinna spare. 

For their misdeeds. 

O L-— d my G— d, that glib-tongu'd A— — »n, 
My veiy heart an' saul are quakin'. 
To think how we stood sweatin', shakin'. 

An' p— d wi' dread. 



■ 
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While he, wi' hingin' lips and soatin'^ 

Held up his head. 



♦ 



I, in the day of vengeance try him, 
visit them wha did employ faim. 
An' pass not in thy mercy hy *€m. 

Nor hear their pray'r ; 

■ 

But for thy people's sake destroy 'em^ 

And dinna spare. 

But, L — d, remember me and mine 
Wi' mercies temporal and divine. 
That I for gear and grace may shine^ 

Excell'd by nane,- 
An' a' the glory shall be thine. 

Amen, Amen ! 



t" 
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EPITAPH 



ON 



HOLY WILLIE. 



^Here Holy Willie's sair worn clay 

Taks up its last abode ; 
His saul has ta'en some other way, 

I fear, the left-hand road. 

Stop ! there he is, as sure *8 a gun. 

Pour silly body, see him ! 
Nae wQjider he *s as black 's the grun^ 

Observe wha 's standing wi' him* 

Your brunstane devilship I see 
Has got him there before ye ; 

But ha'd your nine-tail cat a wee. 
Tin ance you've heard my story. 
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Your pity I will not iinplore9 

For pity ye huve mme ; 
Justice, alas ! has gi'en him o*er» 

And mercy's day is gaen. 

But hear me. Sir, de'il as ye are. 
Look something to your credit i 

A coof like him wou'd stain your name. 
If it were kent ye did it 
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THE 



KIRK'S ALARM* 



A SATIRE. 



Orthodox, orthodox, wha believe in John Knox, 

Let me sound an alarm to your conscience ; 
There *8 a heretic blast has been blawn i* the wast. 

That what is no sense must be nonsense. 

> 

Dr Mac f, Dr Mac, you should stretch on a rack. 

To strike evil doers wi' terror ; 
To join fiuth and soise upon ony pretence. 

Is heretic, damnable error. 



* This Poem was written a short time after the pablioation 
oTDrM^OiU'iEssaj. 

+ Dr M*G— 11. 

m2 
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Town of Ayr, town of Ayr, it was mad, I declare. 

To meddle wi' mischief a-brewing ; 
Provost John is still deaf to the church's relief. 

And orator Bob * is its ruin. 

Drymple mild t, Drymple mild, tho* your heart's 
like a child. 

And your life like the new driven snaw. 
Yet that winna save ye, auld Satan must have ye. 

For preaching that three 's ane and twa. 

Rumble John Xf Rumble John, mount the steps wi* 
a groan. 

Cry the book is wi* heresy cramm'd ; 
Then lug out your ladle, deal brimstone like adie, 

And roar every note of the damn'd. 

Simper James g. Simper James, leave the &ir Killie 
dames. 

There 's a holier chace in your view ; 
m lay on your head, that the pack ye'll soon lead. 

For puppies like you there 's but few. 



.n. + Dr D e. % Mr R— n. 

I Mr M* y. 
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Sing^ Sawney *, Signet Sawney^ are ye heitling the 
penny. 

Unconscious what evils await, 
Wr a jump, yell, and howl, alarm every soul. 

For the foul thief is just at your gate. 

Daddy Auld f , Daddy Auld, there's a tod in the 
&uld, 

A tod meikle waur than the Clerk ; 
Tho' ye can do little skaith, ye'U be in at the death. 

And gif ye canna bite, ye may bark. 



ie Bluster %, Davie Bluster, if for a saint ye do 
muster. 
The corps is no nice of recruits ; 
Yet to worth let 's be just, royal blood ye might 
boast. 
If the ass was the king of the brutes. 

Jamy Goose § Jamy Goose, ye ha'e made but toom 
roose. 
In hunting the wicked lieutenant ; 



•Mr M— 7. + Mr A d. t Mr O , O— «• 

§ Mr Y ^g, 

n3 
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But the Doctor's your mark^ for the L-^*8 holy aik 
He has coopered and cawd a wrang pin in't. 

Poet Willie* Poet WiBie, gi* the Doctor a volley, 
Wi* your liberty's chain and your wit ; 

O'er Pegasus' side ye ne'er laid a stride. 
Ye but smelt, man, the place where he sh — t. 

Andro Grouk f, Andro Gouk, ye may dander the 
book. 

And the book not the war, let me tell ye; 
Ye are rich, and look big, but lay by hat and wig. 

And ye'U hae a calf's head o' saoaa' value. 

Barr Steennie |, Bari* Steennte, what mean ye ? what 
mean ye ? 

If ye'll meddle nae mair wi' the matter. 
Ye may ha*e some pretence to havins and sense, 

Wi' people wha ken ye nae better. 

Irvine 8ide§, Irvine side, wi' your turkey-cock pridcy 
Of manhood but sma' is your share ; 



• Mr P s. A— r. + Dr A. M 11. J Mr S- 

T , B— r.- § Mr S h, G n. 
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YeVe the figure, 'tis true;, even your iaes will aIlow» 
And your fiiends they dare grant you nae main 

Muirland Jock^^ Muirland Jock, when the L— d 

makes a rock 
To crush common sense for her sins. 
If ill manners were wit^ there 's no mortal so fit 

To confound the poor Doctor at ance. 

Holy Will, f Holy Willy there was wit i' your skull^ 
When ye pilfered the alms of the poor i 

The timmer is scant, wbai ye*re ta'en for a saintj 
Wha ihould swing in a rape for an hour. 

Calvin^s sons, Calvin^s sras, sei^eyour spiritual guns. 

Ammunition you never can need ; 
Your hearts are the stuff, will he powther enough^ 

And your skulls are stordiouses o' lead. 

Poet Bums, Poet Bums, wi' your priest-skelping 
turns. 

Why desert ye your auld native shire ; 
Y^our muse is a gipsie, e'en tho* she were tipsie. 

She cou'd ca' us nae waur than we are. 



Mr S dU + An E r inM t. 



THE 



TWA HERDS.* 



v) a* ye pious godly flocks, 
Well fed on pastures orthodox^ 
Wha now will keep you frae the fox, 

. Or worrying tykes. 
Or wha will tent the wai& and crocks. 

About the dykes ? 

The twa best herds in a* the wast. 
That e'er ga'e gospel horn a blast. 
These five and twenty suipmers past, 

1 dool to tell, 
Ha'e had a bitter black out-cast 

Atween themsel. 



^ This piece was among tbe first of our Aathor's prodoc. 
tions which he sabmitted to the public ; and was occasioned 
bj a dilate between two Clergymen , near Kilmarnock. 
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O, M— — y, man, and wordy R-— 41, 
How could you raise so vile a bustle, 
Ye*ll see how new-light herds will whistle. 

And think it fine ! 
The Lord's cause ne'er gat sic a twistle, 

Sin' I ha'e tnin*. 

O, Sirs ! whae'er wad ha'e expekit. 

Your duty ye wad sae neglekit. 

Ye wha were ne'er by lairds respekit. 

To wear the plaid, 
But by the brutes themselves elekit. 

To be their guide. 

What flock wi' M ^y's flock could rank, 

Sae hale and hearty every shank, 
Nae poison'd sour Arminian stank. 

He let them taste, 
Frae Calvin's well, ay clear they drank, 

O' sic a feast ! 

The thummart, willcat, brock and tod, 
Weel kend his voice thro' a' the wood. 
He smell'd their ilka hole and road, 

Baith out and iq. 
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And wed he lik'd to shed their Umd, 

And sell their 8kin« 

What herd like R ^U teU'd his tale, 

His voice was heard thro* muir and dale^ 
He kend the Lonl*s sheep ilka tail. 

O'er a' the height, 
w^d saw gin they were sick or hale,. 

At the first sight 

He fine a mangy sheep could scrub. 

Or nobly fling the gospel dub« 

And new-light herds could nicely drub. 

Or pay their skin. 
Could shake them o'er the burning ^^b^ 

Or heave them iu. 

Sic twa, O ! do I live to see % 
Sic &mom twa should disagreet. 
And names, like villain, hypocrite ! 

Ilk ither gi*en. 
While new-Irgfat herds wi' laugbin* spit^ 

Say neither's liein'. 

A* ye wha tent the gos^l fiaiuld. 

There's D— n deep, and P ^s shaulj 



S05: 

But chiefly thou, apostle 

We trust ia thee» 
That thou wilt work them, hot aud cauld^ 

Till they agree. 

Consider, Sirs, hoi« we're beset, 
There 's scarce a new herd that we get. 
But comes frae 'mang that cursed set,. 

I winna name, 
I hope frae heav*n to see them yet 

In fiery flame. 

D ■ ' C has been lang our fae, 

M' ^U has wrought us meikle wae, 

And that curs'd rascal ca'd M ^ ■ -e. 

And baith the S ^ 

That aft ha*e made us black, and blae, 

Wi* vengefu* paws. 

Auld W ^w lang has hatch'd mischief. 

We thought ay death wad bring relief. 
But he has gotten, to our grief, 

Ane to succeed him, 
A chield wha'll soundly buff our beef; 

I meikle dread him. 
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And mony a ane that I could tell, 
Wha fain would openly rebel, 
Forby turn-coats amang oursd. 

There *s S— h for ane^ 
I doubt he *s but a grey nick quill. 

And that ye'll fin*. 

O ! a* ye flocks, o*er a* the hills. 

By mosses, meadows, moors, and fells. 

Come join your counsel and your skills^ 

To cow the lairdsy 
And get the brutes the power themsels. 

To choose their herd& 

Then orthodoxy yet may prance. 
And learning in a woody dance. 
And that fell cur ca*d common sense. 

That bites sae sair. 
Be banish'd o'er the sea to France, 

Let him bark there. 

Then Shaw's and Dalrymple's eloquence, 

M^ ^ll's close nervous excellence, 

M*Q— e*s pathetic manly sense. 

And guid M' ^h, 

Wi* S^h wha thro* the heart can glance^ 

May a' pack aC 
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LETTER 



TO 



JOHN GOUDIE 



KILMARlfOCK : 



ON TUB POBtlCATION Of UM SSSATS. 



O GouDiE ! terror of the Whigs, 
Dread of black coats and revVend wigs. 
Sour Bigotry, on her last legs, 

Girnin* looks back« 
Wishin' the ten Egyptian plagues 

Wad seize you quick. 

Poor gapin*, glowrin* Superstition, 

Waes me ! she *s in a sad condition ; 

Fy, bring Black Jock, her state physiciaii» 

To see her w-t-er i 
Alas ! there's ground o' great suspicion 

She'll ne'er get better. 
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Auld Orthodoxy lang did grapple> 
But now she 's got an unco ripple. 
Haste, gie her name up i* the chappel. 

Nigh unto death ; 
See how she fetches at the thrapple. 

An* gasps for breath. 

Enthusiasm *s past redemption, 

Gaen in a galloping consumption. 

Not a' the quacks, wi' a' their gumption. 

Will ever mend her. 
Her feeble pulse gies strong presumption 

Death soon will end her. 

'Tis you and Taylor * are the chief, 
Wha are to blame for this mischief; 
But gin the Lord's ain focks gat leave, 

A toom tar barrel 
An' twa red peats wad send relief. 

An' end the quarrel. 



• Dr Taylor of Norwicb. 
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THE 



INVENTORY 



IN ANSWER TO A MANDATE 



BT TBS 



SURFETOROF THE TAXES. 



[Tbis Poem has been printed In the Liverpool Edition^ bnt 
is here given with addiHons from a manascript of (he 
Author. The lines added are printed in Uuttc9.'\ . 



SiR^ as your mandate did request, 
I send you here a fiuthfu* list 
O* gudes and gear, an' a* my gndth. 
To which I'm clear to gi'e my aith. 

Imprimis^ then, for carriage cattle, 
I have four brutes o' gallant mettle^ 
As ever drew afore a pettle* 
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Mjr ^Lan-afore *s a gude auld has-been. 

An' wight an* wilfu' a* his dajrs been. 

My f LarC-ahin 's a weel gaun fillie^ 

That aft has borne me hame frae KiUie %* 

Avl your auld burrough mony a time^ 

In days when riding was nae crime-^ 

But ance whan in my wooing pride 

I like a blockhead boost to ride 

The wilfu* creature sae I pat to, 

(L — d pardon d my sins ari that to t) 

I played myJUlie sic a shavie, 

She^s a* bedeviPd wV the spavie. . 

My § Furr-ahin *s a wordy beast^ 

As e*er in tug or tow was trac'd. — 

The fourth *s a Highland Donald hastie^ 

A d — n*d red wud Kilburnie blastie i 

Foreby a Cowt o' Cowts the wale^ 

As ever ran afore a tail 

If he be spar'd to be a beastj 

He '11 draw me fifteen pun* at least. 

Wheel carriages I ha'e but few. 

Three carts, an' twa are feckly new ; 



* The fore horse od the left-hand in ike plough, 
t The hindmost on the left-hand in the plough. 
X Kilmsimock. 
S The same on the right-hand in the plough. 
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Ae auld wheelbarrow^ mair for token^ 
Ae leg an' baith the trains are broken ; 
I made a poker o' the spin'le^ 
An* my auld mother brunt the trin'le. — 
For men, Tve three mischievous boys. 
Bun de^ib for rantin* an' for noise ; 
A gaudsman ane, a thrasher t'other. 
Wee Davock bauds the nowt in fothen 
I rule them as I ought, discreetly. 
An' aften labour them completely. 
An' ay on Sundays duly nightly, 
I on the questions targe them tightly ; 
Till faith, wee Davock's tum'd sae gleg, 
Tho' scarcely langer than your leg. 
He '11 screed you aff Effectual Calling, 
As fast as ony in the dwalling. — 
I 've nane in female servan' station, 
(L — d keep me ay frae a' temptation !) 
I ha'e nae wife ; and that my bliss is. 
An' ye have laid nae tax on misses ; 
An' then if kirk folks dinna clutch me, 
I ken the devils dare na touch me. 
Wi' weans I'm mair than weel contented^ 
Heav'n sent me ane mae than I wanted. 
My sonsie smirking dear-bought Bess, 
She stares the daddy in her face. 
Enough of ought ye like but grace ; 

VOJL. II. o 



But her, my boimy sweet wee lady, 
IVe paid enough for her already. 
An' gin ye tax her or her mither, 
B* the L-rd ! ye*9e get them a' thegither. 

And now> remember Mr A-k-n, 
Nae kind of licence out I'm takin* s 
Frac this timeforth^ I (fo declare, 
Pse n^er ride horse nor hizzie mair s 
Thro' dirt and dub for life I'll paid^e. 
Ere I $ae dear pay for a saddle ;} 
My travel a' on foot I'll shank it, 
I've sturdy bearers, Gude be thankit—?* 
The Kirk an* you may tak* you that^ 
It puts but little in your pat ^ 
Sae dinna put me in your buke. 
Nor for my ten white shillings luke. 



list wi* my ain han' I wrote it. 
Day an' date as under notit. 
Then know all ye whom it concerns, 
Subscripsi huic, Robert Burns. 



Mossgiel, February %ld^ 1^96. 
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EPK3RAM. 



BuBHt, acemnpsnied bj a Friend, baTing gone to InTeiaij 
ata time when some company were Aere on a Tidt to Uf 
Grace the Doke of Argyll, (ndlng himself and Us com- 
panion entirely neglected by the Inn-keeper, whose whole 
attention seemed to be occupied with the Tisitors of his 
Grace, expressed his disapprobation of the inciyility 
iridch they were treated in the following lines : 



Whoe'er he be that sojourns here, 

1 pity much his case, 
Unless he come to wait upon 

The Lord their God, his Qn^se. 

There *s naething here but Highlanc 
And Highland scab and hunger ; 

If Providence has sent me here, 
Twas surely in an ang^. 
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EPITAPH 

ON ▲ 

WAG IN MAUCHLINE. 



Lament him Mauchlioe husbands a^ 

He afteii did a^^st ye ; 
For had ye staid whplq wee^ awa'y 

Your wives they ne'er bad missed ye» 

Ye Mauchline bairns, as on ye pass 
To school in bands thegithef;, 

O tread ye lightly on his grass^ 
Perhaps he was your father. 



EPIGRAM 



ON ^lfhinstone's translation of 

MARTIAL*S EPIGRAMS. 



O THOU whom Poetry abhors. 
Whom Prose has turned out of doors, 
Heard'st thou that groan — ^proceed no further, 
•Twas laureird Martial roaring murder 1 



its 



EPIGRAM 

ON 

CAPTAIN FRANCIS GROSE, 

THS CELCBBATBD illTIQUlRT. 



Tail following Epigram, written in a moment of festiWty by 
BuEirs, was so much relished by Gross, that he made it 
serve as an ezcose for prolonging the conyiTial occasion 
that gave it birth, to a very late hour. 



The Devil got notice^that Grose was a-dyidg. 
So whip ! at the summons, old Satan csime flying $ 
But when he approach'd where poor Francis lay 

moaning^ 
And saw each bed-post with its burden a-groaning,^ 
Astonished ! confounded 1 cry*d Satan, '^ by G-d^ 
" 1*11 want 'im, ere I take such a d ^ble load.*' 



* Mr Grose was exceedingly corpulent, and used to raUy 
himself, with the greatest gooct humour, on tne singular rotnn. 
dity of his figure. 

oS 
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LUXES, 



ADORSS8SD TO 



Ma JOHN RANKEN, 

Thb penon to whom Ids Poem on sliootiiig ihe Partridge b 
addressed^ while he occapied the Fana of Adamhill ia 
Ayrshire. 



Ae dayp as Deaths that grasome cail» 

Was driving to the tither warl*, 

A mbcie-maxie motely squads- 

And mony a guilt-bespotted lad ; 

Black gowns of each denomination. 

And thieves of eveiy rank and station. 

From him that wears the star and garter 

To him that wintles in a halter : 

Asham*d himself to see' the wretches. 

He mutters, glowering at the bitches, 

'' By G-d rU not be seen behint them^ 

^< Nor *mang the spiritual core present them^ 



in 

'^ Without, at least ae honest man^ 
'^ To grace this damn'd infernal clan/* 
Bj Adamhill a glance he threw,— ^ 
" L — d, G— d 1" quoth he, " I have it n< 
*^ There 's just the man I want, in faith,'' 
And Quicklv stopnit Ranken*s breath* 



EPITAPH 



ON A COVHTtLY LAIRD, NOT. QUITS SO WIS& AS SOLOllON. 

Bless Jesus Christ, O C*******», 

With grateful lifited eyes. 
Who said that not the soul alone. 

But body too must rise. 
For had he said, <^ the soul alone 

" From death I will deliver," 
Alas, alas ! O C********, 

Then thou hadst slept for ever ( 
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PROLOGUE, 



9POKKN BT 



Mb woods, on HIS BENEFIT NIGHT, 

MONDAY^ 16th APRlLy 1787« 



When by a generous public's kind acclaim^ 
That dearest meed is granted — honest &me ; 
When here your favour is the actofs loty 
Nor even the man in private life forgot ; 
What breast so dead to heav'nly Virtue's glow. 
But heaves impassioned with the grateful throe. 

Poor is the task to please a barbarous throng. 
It needs no SiddouB' powers in Southern's song ; 
But here an ancient nation fam'd afar. 
For genius, learning high, as great in war — ] 
Hail, Caledonia, name for ever dear ! 
Before whose sons I'm honoured to appear ! 
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Where every science — every nobler 

That can inform the mind, or mend the heart. 

Is known ; as grateful nations oft have found 

Far as the rude barbarian marks the bound. 

Philosophy, no idle pedant dream. 

Here holds her search by heaven-taught Reason's 

beam; 
Here History paints, with elegance and force. 
The tide of Empire's fluctuating course ; 
Here Douglas forms wild Shakespeare into plan. 
And Harley * rouses all the god in man. 
When well-form'd taste, and sparkling wit unite. 
With manly lore, or female beauty bright, 
(Beauty, where faultless symmetry and grace. 
Can only charm us in the second place,) 
Witness my heart, how oft with panting fear. 
As on this night, I've met these judges here ! 
But still the hope Experience taught to live. 
Equal to judge — you 're candid to forgive. 
No hundred-headed Riot here we meet. 
With decency and law beneath his feet ; 
Nor Insolence assumes fair Freedom's name ; 
Like Caledonians, you applaud or blame. 



• The Man of Feeling, written hj Mr M'Kenzie. 
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O Thou! dread Power! whose empire-giving 
hand 
Has' oft been stretched to shield the honoured land ! 
Strong maj she glow with all her ancient fire ; 
May every son be worthy of his sire; 
Firm may she rise with generous disdain 
At Tyranny's^ or direr Pleasure's chain ; 
Still self-dependent in her native shore. 
Bold may she brave grim Danger's loudest roar. 
Till Fate the curtain drop on worlds to be no 
more. 
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SONG. 

I 

THE DE'IL CAM* FIDDLING, &c; 

WRITTEK AND 8UNO AT A GENERAL MEETIHG OF THE 
EXCISE-OFFICERS IN SCOTLAND. 



I. 

The de*il cam' fiddling thro' the town^^ 
And danc'd awa' wi' the Elxciseinan ; 
And ilk auld wife cry'd ** Auld Mahoun ! 
'' We wi3h yon luck o' the prize^ man I 

CHORUS. 

*^ We'll mak' our maut^ and brew our drink, 
<< We '11 dance and sing and rejoice, man ; 
*' And mony thanks to the muckle black de'il, 
'< That danc'd awa' wi' the Exciseman. 

II. 
*' There 's threesome reels, and foursome reels, 
'* There *s hornpipes and strathspeys, man ^ 
*' But the ae best dance e'er cam' to our Ian', 
'' Was the de'il's awa' wi' the Exciseman ! 

CHORUS. 

•* We'll mak* our maut, «^c." 
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SONG. 



ON A BANK OF FLOWERS, &c. 



L 

Ok a bank of flowers, one summer*^ day. 

For summer lightly dress*d 
The youthful blooming Nelly lay. 

With love and sleep oppressed. 
When Willy wander'd thro' the wood. 

Who for her favour oft had su*d. 
He gaz'd, he wish'd, he fear'd, he blush'dj 

And trembrd where he stood t 

II. 
Her closed eyes, like weapons sheath'cl. 

Were sealed in soft repose 5 
Her lips still as they fragrant breath*d. 

It richer dy'd the rose. 
The springing Ulies sweetly pressed. 

Wild wanton kiss'd her rival breast ; 
He gaz*d, he wish'd, he fear'd, he blush*d. 

His bosom ill at rest ! 
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III. 
Her robes, light waving in the breeze. 

Her tender limbs embraoe. 
Her lovely form, her native ease. 

All harmonj and grace. 
Tumultuous tides his pulses roll, 

A flutt'png ardent kiss he stole ; 
He gaz'd, he wish'd, he fear*d, he blushed. 

And sigh*d his very soul I 

IV. 

As flies the partridge from the brake, 

On fear inspired wings ; 
So Nelly startling half awake. 

Away affrighted springs. 
But Willy follow'd as he should. 

He overtook her in the wood. 
He vow'd, he pray'd, he found the maid 

Forgiving all and good ! 
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STANZAS 



TO THE 



MEMORY OF ROBERT BURNS, 



BT 



EDWARD RUSHTON. 



Poor, wildljr sweet uncultur'd flowV^ 

Thou lowliest of the Muse's bowV^ 

** Stem ruin's ploughshare, 'mang the stowr^ 

** Has crush'd thy stem^' 
^* And sorrowing Terse shall mark the hour, 

" Thou bonnie gem/* 



'Neath the green turf, dear Nature's child. 

Sublime, pathetic, artless, wild. 

Of all thy quips and cranks despoil'd. 

Cold dost thou lie ! 
And many a youth and maiden mUd 

Shall o'er thee sigh ! 
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Those powers that eagle- wing*d could soar. 
That heart which ne'er was cold before. 
That tongue which caus'd the table roar. 

Are now laid low. 
And Scotia's sons shall hear no more 

Thj rapt'rous flow. 

Warm'd with " a spark o* Nature's fire/* 
From the rough plough thou didst aspire 
To make a sordid world admire ; 

And few like thee. 
Oh ! Burns, have swept the minstrel's lyre 

With ecstacy. 

E'er winter's icy vapours fiuU 
The violet in the uncultui^d dale. 
So sweetly scents the passing gale. 

That shepherd boys. 
Led by the fragrance they inhale. 

Soon find their prize. 

So when to life's chill glens confin'd. 
Thy rich, tho' rough untutor'd mind, 
Pour'd on the sense of each rude hind 

Such sonsy lays. 
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That to thy brow wa3 soon assigned 

The wreath of praise. 

Anon, with nobler daring blest. 

The wild notes throbbing at thy breast. 

Of friends^ wealthy learning unpossess'd. 

Thy fervid mind 
Towards fiaane*s prqud turrets boldly pressM, 

And pleased mankind. 

But what avail'd thy powers to please. 
When want approached and pale disease ; 
Could these thy infant brood appease 

That wail'd for bread ? 
Or could they, for a moment, ease 

Thy wo- worn head ? 

Applause, popr child of minstrelsy. 
Was all the world e*er gave to thee 3 
Unmov*d, by pinching penury 

They saw thee torn. 
And now, kind souls ! with sympathy. 

Thy loss they mourn. 

Oh ! how I loath the bloated train. 
Who oft had heard thy dulcet strain ; 
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Vet, when ihy frame was rack'd with pBiHj 

Could keep aloof^ 

And eye with opulent disdain 

Thy lowly loofi 

Yes, proud Dumfries, oh ! would to Heaven 
Thou hadst from that cold spot l>een driven. 
Thou might* st have found some sheltering haven 

On this side Tweed :-— 
Yet, ah ! e'en here, poor bards have striven. 

And died in need. 

True genius scorns to flatter knaves. 
Or crouch amidst a race of states ; 
His soul, while fierce the tempest raves^ 

No tremor know% • 
And with unshaken nerve he braves 

ife's pelting wOes^ 



No wonder, then, that thou shouldst find 
Th' averted glance of half mankind ; 
Shouldst see thef sly, slow, supple mind 

To wealth aspirey 
While scom» n^ect» and want, combined 

To quench thy fira 

VOL. II. P 
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White Mrjify wtndft pipe loud and strongs 
The high«peix?h*d stornl-cock pours his song ; 
So thy Eolian Ijre was strung 

'Midst chilling times ; 
Yet clearly didst thou roll along 

Thy *^ nmtii o£ i bymefi. 

And oil 1 tkM routh of Ayttes skaH ntim 
fbr. thee a lasting pile of praise. 
Haply sotA6 nhng, in these our days. 

Has loftier soar'd : 
But from the heart more melting lays 

Wene timet ponr^d* 
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Where Ganges rolb his 3;^low tfde^ 
Where Uest Columbus^ waters glide ! 
Old Scotia's sons,' spread hr and wide^ 

^all oft rehearse. 
With sorrow some, but all with pride, 

' Thy 'witcbing Terac; 

In early spring, thy earthly bed 

Shall be witli many a wild flow'r spread s 

The violet th^e her sweAs sbaS sh^d. 

In humble guise. 
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And there the mountam-daisy's head 

Shall duly ris6. 

While darkno^ reigns, should bigotry. 
With boiliug blopd, aud bended kne«> 
Scatter the weeds of infamy 

0*er thy cold clay. 
Those weeds9 at light's fir^ Uush, shall be 

Soon swept away. 

And when thy scomers are no more. 
The kmely glensi, and searbeat shorie. 
Where thou haat croon'd thy fancies o'er 

With soul elate, 
Oft shall the bard at are esplore^ 

AndiniQiini thy fittc 
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VERSES 



OK THE 



DEATH OF ROBERT BURNS, 



MtLS GRANT OF LA66AN.* 
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MThat advene fiite awaits the tonefiil train ! 
Has Otwat died and Spehcer liv'd in vain ? 
In vain has Collins, Fancy^s pensive child, 
Pour*d his lone plaints by Aran's windings 
And SavaoEi on Misfortune^s bosom bred. 
Bared to the howling storm his houseless head ? 
Who gentle Shenstone's fate can hear unmoT*-d« 
By virtue, elegance, and genius lov*d ? 
Yet, pensive wand'ring o'er hia native plain. 
His plaints confessed he lov*d the Muse in vain; 
Chill Penury invades his favourite bower. 
Blasts every scene, and withers every flower; 



• Author of << The Highlanders,'* and other Poems^^ 
^^ Letters from the Mountains," &c. 
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His warning Muse to Pradence tnm*d her strain^ 
But Prudence sings to thoughtless bards in vun ; 
Still restless Fancy drives them headlong on^ 
With dreams of wealthy and friends^ and laurels 

won — 
On Ruin's brink they sleep^ and wake undone I 

And see where Caledonia's Grenius mourns^ 
And plants the holly round the grave of Bubns ! 
But late its '^ polish'd leaves and berries red 
Play'd graceful round the rural poet's head,*' 
And while with manly force and native fire 
He wak'd the genuine Caledonian lyre, 
Tweed's severing flood exulting heard her teU» 
Not Roman wreaths the holly could excd ; 
Not Tiber's stream along Campania's ploin^ 
More pleas'd convey'd the gay Horatian strain. 
Than bonny Doon, or &iry-haunted Ayr> 
That wont his rustic mdody to share. 
Resound along their banks the pleasing theme. 
Sweet as their murmurs, copious as their stream ; 
And Ramsat, once the Horace of the North, 
Who charm'd with varied strains the listening Fori 
Bequeath'd to him the shrewd peculiar art. 
To Satire nameless graces to impart, 

p 3 
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To wield her weapons with soch sportire esse, 
That» while they wound, €hqr dazzle and they 

please: 
Bat when he sung to the attentive plam 
The humble virtues of the Patriarch swem^ 
His evening worship, and bis social meal. 
And all a parent's pious heart can feel. 
To genuine worth we bow submissive down^ 
And wish the Cottar's lowly shed our own ; 
With fond regard our native land we view> 
Its clustered hamlets, and its mountaiins blue. 
Our ** virtuous populaoe," a nobler boast 
Than all the wealth of either India's coast. 
Yet while our hearts vrith admiration bum. 
Too soon we learn that ^^ man was made to mourn.'* 
The independent wish, the taste r^n'd. 
Bright energies of the superior mind. 
And Feeling's generous pangs, and Fancy's glow. 
And all that liberal Nature could bestow, ' 
To him profiisdy given, yet given in vain ; 
Misfortune aids and points the stings of pain. 

How blest, when wand'ring by his native' Ayr, 
^e woo'd << the willing Muse,*' unknown to care I 
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But when fond admiration spread bis name, 

A candidate for foftane and for iiEune, 

In evil honr he left the tranquil shade 

Where Youth and Love ivith Hope and Fancy 

Yet rainbow-colours gild the novel scene. 
Deceitful Fortune sweetly smil'd like Jean ; 
Now courted oft by the licentious gay. 
With them thro* devious paths behold him stray. 
The opening rose conceals die latent thorn. 
Convivial hours prolonged awake the mom. 
Even Reason's sacred p6w*r is drown'd in win^ 
And Gienius lays her wreath on Folly's shrine ; 
Too sure, alas ! the worid's unfeeling train 
Corrupt the simple manners of the swain. 
The blushing Muse indignant scorns his lays. 
And Fortune frowns, and honest fame decays. 
Till low on earth he lays his sorrowing head. 
And sink untimely 'midst the vulgar dead 1 

Yet while for hiai» belov'd, admir'd in vain. 
Thus fond Regret pours forth her plaintive strain. 
While Fancy, Feeling, Taste, their griefs rehearse. 
And deck with artless tears his mournful hearse. 
See Cunning, Dullness, Ignorance, and Pride, 
Exulting o'^r his grave, in triumph ride. 
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And boast, ^< tko* Genius, Humour, Wit agree,^ 

Cold selfish Prudence &r excds the three ; 

Nor think, while grovelling on the earth they go. 

How few can mount so high to fall low. 

Thus Vandals, Goths, and Huns exulting cpn^, 

T' insult the ruins of msyestic Rome : 

But ye who honour Grenius — sacred beam 1 

From holy light a bright ethmal gleam. 

Ye whom his hi^pier vei^ has taught to glowt . 

Now to his ashes pay the debt you owe, ' 

Draw Pity's veil o'er his concluding scene. 

And let the stream of bounty flow for Jeak. 

The. mourning matron and her infant train 

Will own you did not love the Muse in vain. 

While Sympathy with liberal hand appears. 

To aid the orphans wants, and dry the widow*s tear$ ! 
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REMARKS 



ON 



THE CHARACTER OF BURNS, 



JVKS OBANT Of LAQCAJr. 



1 tf ATI truly felt for poor Bu&ms a degree of regret, by 
refloctiag on the drcmiiitaiices attending his exiif which may 
appear Incrediliia, oomideffing that I only knev him in Ao 
pictnrei of hie mindexhiUted to tlpe pabUc What I felt npon 
Us death, it would look like gioes aiectation to deiaibe. I 
cannot, however, reiist the lecret impqlse which prmpti me 
to lay my little oflering on the shrine of departed Genini. 
Though in his piK^ihetic and pathetic * Epitaph on a Baid,* 
he has touched the lines of his own character, and anticipated 
his hapless fete sp emphatically, thiit no one can pfod|M9 any 
thipg comparable toit;-^ 

< The poor inkoMimU below 

* Wa9 qukk to learn and wUe to know^ 
^ And keenly feU the eodal glow^ 
^ jfnd softer Jkme J 

< But thoughtless follies laid him /o«, 
< Jnd stain' d his name !* 
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^' Aim, for (he Terity of the predictioii !^I luiTe ioTftriabljr 
tried to diTestmyself of aa idolatrons venention for Genioi^ 
and to consider Tirtne and probity as the only fit objects of 
unlimited lore and veneration. The instances in which InteL 
lectoal saperiority has been debased by vice, or degraded by 
absurdity of conduct, are so frequent, as aot only to disoon« 
rage and depress those whom the enthusiasm of fancy leads to 
worship and admire their Maker in ' that larger portion of 
< celestial fire,' which he communicates to some of his crea- 
tures ; but also to aiford enyy and dulness no small canse of 
exultation. How do the tasteless, the selfish, and the stnpid^ 
triumph over the splendid ruins of ill.fated Genius ! Thoogh 
one worthy and virtuous person be worA a thousand mprin. 
dpled a:nd licentious wits, yet it is hard for those who hav% 
netet tasted ^e full cu]^ of public admifatiou to judge 4if Mi 
Intoxicating qualities, and doul^ hted for Iboae who aiallEi 
fiieir way through life. Wrapt up in selfidi eaation, and whol^ 
occtipted by tiie wants and cares of the litde indiTidMd, to 
cottpreh^d the dangers that envfiron the cMldren of Geaiitt ; 
who pass through a deceitful worM witii ixpen anas steetdied 
out to embrace M that solicit compasdon, and offer gralifiea. 
Hon ; aud whose naked hearts, overfioiKdng with kindness and 
good.will, are unprotected from trcfacheiy aad temptation. 

'^ Indeed, the snares that vanity and pleasure spread in tike 
way of those who join exquisite sensibility and a glowing ima. 
ginatlon with artlesa nmplidly and a high rdlsh for all that 
flatters the senses, are so numerous and fatal, that the obscn. 
rity of retirement, especially in the early period of life, is per. 
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kapt UmIt 0^ duaoe loff Mlbty* We are <iikeii Itapted to 
aoeue Provideace for aUe^iig nerk id piM vnkno^B to the 
woiidciNitweiedlMtlnpwt^aBdkMwImtfapait. ^itept 
OftUMW of GelMiit ttm too Mkato to be«r #10 iiiAifciMI 
limtiioftiife worid, md dttHonly bvd siidy inftedotp Aetter 

of retimieiit, andeipoAdtofidlpeilbetioiiliittesAittllliioof 
dM&e oompiaoeiuse. As Mmow flays of 



< Jk Pmr4dkejfmi bg tke ird^ ^f^flf^ 
. ' Began to bloom / 6til toon far nmn^s a^Jl^nee 
* To Aeao'ff remav*dy where firsi U grewy there growi^ 
« AMJImt^r^ vhft^ shadimg ihefinuU of ligfk.' 

I do not mean so Ikr to gire up the cause of Genius, as ttf 
8«f tiiat poets are necessarily less rirtnous than others : I only 
that tiMjr are 1«bs prudent, leai lifdi, more sltse^ptiblei 
Biiqp1e/» 



I do not know wheflier most to pStj or admire fivnirs. 
Why wiM such people made? 

What a fktd delurion, to lean for happiness on the bosom 
<^ Che gay and fortunate, because Aey make us the compa- 
riou of their pleasures 1 though ifeady to riejoice wi£h us, if we 
possess talents to heighten their festive hours, alas I when the 
day of ailiction comeS| we are left to pine neglected^ or.per. 
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¥apt hK9% our forrows embittered by flie sneer of wanton hu 
mdt» Aik me of hb OeninBl — ^I hsre not power to do jnstice 
to itSTigoar, extent, and Temtiliiy. His Poetij shews faim 
in a walk of superior excellence, wldle Ins Correspondence 
proves him eqnal to any thing. It is nanseons to hear people 
asjr, what 'lie would haYe been if he had received a more 
thorongh education ; in that case Iw would not Imve been 
BiTJiirs ! — that daring, original, and unfettered genius, wliose 
* wood»notes wild* silence the whole chorus of modem tame 
correctness, as o|ie of our mountain bhickUrds wonki an an. 
aiy of canaries. 



He didknow his own strength, as such a snpericw h 
gence necessarily must ; but then he also knew his own weak^ 



Thu beii knowledge f however, did not answer the purpose 
of self-defence. O that he had but learned and habifnaliy 
practised self-command, and self-denial, without wluch Iht 
highest attainments cannot lead to Imppiness :-^bnt tins theme 
is endless. Tet one word more :'— HowdiiTerentarehis letten 
to Mrs DaiTLOP, where his heart truly opens, lfom| his eflb. 
sions to his gay companions,— that unaffected scorn of the 
worid and its vain pursuits, — that sublime melancholy,— that 
aspiration (though struggling through doubts and darkncn) 
after what the worid does not afford — that sensibility ,-*that 
manly sincerity,— «v.eiy thing, in short, that characterises ge« 
nius and exalts humanity ! 
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CONTAINING 



ORIGINAL LETTERS 
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ROBERT BURNS, 



AND OTHERS. 
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APPENDIX. 



Of the followiag Letters, seyen were addressed by Bams to Mr 
RiCBABB BkovH, a shipmAster, Id the West India Trade, 
tiltb wbeoi lie had fofined aa mAwmy during his reslcknca 
IP Irvitf^ X^^a% ktten, which were written in 1787| 
1788, And 1789, ^ period when the poet was in the full 
blaze of reputation, shew, thai he was at no time so dazzled 
by success, as to forget the friends who had anticipated the 
public in discovering his merit. 

» 

Om letter b fton Mr Crawford of Cadsbum, re^nesttng the 
•oqiaioliVM of th^ bard, of wl)Om he was an enthi^bstic 
admireff. It is inserted, bott on account of the strain in 
which it is written, and which, those who remember its au« 
tlior will acknowledge to be liighly characteristic of his 
amiable peculiarities; and also, because it b referred to in 
one of the letters of Bums to Mr Brown, 

• 

The feiMiifiilg letter, addieased to t gentleman in Ayr> con. 
iaina some interesting remarks on the character of Bums^ 
from the pen of Mr David Siliar, hit brother potU 
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NO. I. 
To MR RICHARD BROWN, 

JRFJNE. 

Edinburgh^ 30. December 1787. 
MT DEAR SIR, 

I HAV£ met with few things in life 
which have ^ven me more pleasure than fortune's 
kindness to you» since those days in which we 
met in the vale of misery ; as I can honestly say> 
that I never knew a man who more truly deserv- 
ed it^ or to whom my heart more truly wished it. 
I have heen much indebted^ since that time» to 
your stoiy and sentiments for steeling my mind 
against evils^ of which I have had a pretty decent 
share. My will-o-wisp fate you know : Do you 
recollect a Sunday we spent together in EglinUm 
woods } You told me, on my repeating some 
verses to you, that you wondered I could resist 
the temptation of sending verses of such merit to 
a magazine. It was from this remaik I derived 
that idea of my own pieces, which encouraged 
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me to endeavour at the character of a j[>oet. I 
am happy to hear that you will be two or 
three months at home. As soon as a bruised 
limb will permit me^ I shall return to Ayrshire^ 
and we shall meet ; ^* and fai(h» I hope we'll 
^* not sit dumb, nor yet cast out !'* 

I have much to tell you of ^' men, their man^ 
^* ners, and their ways j"— -perhaps a little of the 
other sex. Aprqnis, I beg to be remembered to 
Mrs Brown. There, I doubt not, my dear friend^ 
but you have found substantial happiness. I am 
impatient to see her as. well as you. I ex- 
.pect to find you something of an altered, but not 
a diffi^^ent man ; — ^the wild, bold, generous young 
fellow, composed into the steady, affectionate hus- 
band, and the fond, careful parent. For me, I 
am just the same WiU-o'-wisp being I used to be. 
About the first and fourth quarters of the moon, 
I generally set in for the trade-wind of wisdom ; 
but about the full and change, I am the luckless 
victim of mad tornadoes, which blow me into 
chaosl Almighty love still reigns and revels in 
my bosom ; and I am at this moment ready to 
hang myself for a young Edinburgh widow, who 
has wit and beauty more murderously fatal, 
than the assassinating stiletto of the Sicilian ban-* 
VOL. ir. a 
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ditti, 6r the poisoned arrcm of the savage Afrioaa. 
Mjr HigMand dark that wed to hang beside my 
cratches^ I hare gravely Ycsnoved into a adg^- 
booiiftg closet^ die key of which I cannot com- 
mattd, in case of spring)4ide paioxy ans. Yon vaay 
guess of her wit by the f^Mttowi^g verses which 
she sent me the other day ; 

^^ Talk sot of love, it gi? es me ptioy 

^^ For lore has been mj foe ; 
^^ He bound me with an iron chain^ 

'* And plunged me deep in woe ! 

Bat Frfeodship^ pue and hwdng joyt 
^^ M7 heart was foimed to prov^,-* 
'^ There welcome, win and wear the prize { 
** But never talk of love^! 

^ Tonr firiendsldp much can make me blest,^* 

^^ O why that bliss destroy ? 
.'^ Why nrge the odious one request i 

^^ You know I most deny." 

My best compliments to our firiend Allan. 
Adieu ! 

ROBERT BURNS. 
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No. IL 
TO THE SAME 

Edinburgh^ I5th February^ 1788. 
MT DEAR FRIEND, 

I RECEiTED yours with the great- 
est pleasure. I shall arrive at Gla^ow on Mon* 
day evening ; and begi if possible^ yon will meet 
me on Tuesday. I shall wait you Tuesday all 
day. I shall be found at Durie's, Black Bull Inn. 
I am hurried^ as if hunted by fifty devils^ else I 
should go to Greenock; but if you cannot possi* 
bly come, write me, if possible^ to Glasgow, on 
Monday ; or direct to me at Mossgid by Mauch- 
line; and name a day and place in Ayr^r^ 
within a fortnight from this date, where I may 
meet you. I only stay a fortnight in Ayrshire^ 
and return to Edinburgh. I am ever, my dearest 
friend, yours, 

ROBERT BURNS. 
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No. HL 



TO THE SAME. 



Hosigiel, tHh February^ 178& 



MT DEAR Sm^ 



I CAKNOT get Uie proper 
direction for my fiiend in Jamaica ; but the fol- 
lowing will do : To Mr Jo. Hutchinson, at Jo. 
Brownrigg*8» Esq. careof Mr Benjamin Hairiquez, 
merchant, Ortoge Street, Kingston. I arrired 
here at my brother's only yesterday ; after fightp 
ing my way through Paidey and Kilmarnock^ 
against those old powerful foes of mine, the devil, 
the worlds and the flesh ; so terrible in the fidds of 
dissipation. I hare met with few incidents in 
my life which gave me so much pleasure as meet- 
ing you in Glasgow. There is a time of life, be* 
yond which we cannot form a tie worth the name 
of firiendship. '* O youth ! aichanting stage 
^' profusely blest !'* life is a fairy scene : Al- 
most all that deserves the name of enjoyment, or 
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pleasure^ is only a channing delusion : and in 
comes repining Age, in all the graritj of hoary 
wisdom, and wretchedly chases away the be- 
witching phantom. When I think of life, I re- 
solve to keep a strict look-out, in the course of 
economy, for the sake of worldly conyenience, 
and independence of mind ; to cultivate intimacy 
with a few of the ccmipanions of youth, that they 
may be the friends of age ; never to refuse my li- 
quorish humour a handful of the sweetmeats of 
lifis, when they come not too dear ; and for Futu- 
rity,— 

^ Tlie preflent moment ts our ain^ 
<^ Tlie Debt we aeTer mw !'* 

How like you my philosophy*? Give my best 
compliments to Mrs B. ; and believe me to be, my 
dear Sir, yours most truly^ 

KB. 
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NO. IV. 
TO THE SAME. 

Mauchliney 7ih Marchy 1788. 

I HAVE beai oat of the country^ my 
dear friend^ and have not had an o{>^ortun]ty of 
writing till now, when I am afraid you will be 
gone out of the country too. I have been look- 
ing at fiaurms^ and, after all, perhaps I may Mtde 
in the character of a fermer. I have got so vi* 
cious a bent to idleness, and have ever been so 
little a man of business, that it will take no or« 
dinary eflbrt to bring my mind properly into the 
routine : But you will say, a ^' great efibrt is wor- 
thy of you.- ' I say so myself; and butter up my 
vanity with all the stimulating compliments I can 
think of. Men of grave, geometrical minds, the 
sons of '^ which was to be demonstrated," may 
cry up Reason as much as they please; but I 
have always found an honest passion, or native in- 
stinct, the truest auxiliary in the warfare of this 
world. Reason almost always comes to me like 
an unlucky wife to a poor devil of a husband, just 
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in sufficient time to add her reproaches to his 
other grievances. 

I found Jean with her cargo very well hud ia; 
but unfortunately moored almost at the mercy of 
wind and tide. I have towed her into a convenient 
harbour, where she may lie snug till she unload* 
and have taken the conmiand myself^ not 06|;eR- 
aibly, but for a time in secret. I am gratified 
with your kind inquiries after hefj as» afi^ aUL 
J may say with Othello, — 

« ___— . Excellent wretch^ 

<< P^rditioa catch asj aodi, b«t I do lore tlM^ 1** 

I go for Edinburgh on Monday, &c. 
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TO THE SAME. 



Glasgawj 26M Marekj 1788. 



I AH monstrouslj to blame, my 
dear Sir, in not writing you, and sending you the 
Directory. I have been getting my tack extend^ 
ed. as I have taken a fiirm : and I have been 
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racking shop accounts with Mr Creechi both of 
which, together with watching, fiitigue, and a 
load of care, aknost too heavy for my shoulders, 
have in some degree actually fevered me. I real* 
ly forgot the Directory yesterday, which vexed 
me ; hut I was convulsed with rage a great part 
of the day. I have to thank you for the 
ingenious, friendly, and elegant epistle from 
your friend Mr Crawford.^ I shall certiunly 
write to him; but not now. This is merely 
a card to you, as I am posting to Dum* 
friesshire, where many perplexing arrangements 
await me. I am vexed about the Directory ; but, 
my dear Sir, forgive me : These eight days I have 
been positively crazed. My ocmipliments to Mrs 
B. I shdl write to you at Greoada. I am eY&r, 
my dearest friend, yours, &;c. 



• See NO. VIII. 
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NO. VI. 
TO THE SAME. 

MawMint^^UtMagj 1780. 
MT DEAR FRIEND, 

I WAS in this country bj acci- 
dent, and bearing of your safe arrival, I could 
not resist the temptation of wishing you joy on 
your return, — ^wishing you would write me before 
you sail again, — ^wishing you would always set 
me down as your bosom firiend, — wishing you 
long life and prosperity, and that every good 
Aing may attend you,— wishing Mrs Brown and 
your litde ones as free of the evils of this worid, 
as is consistent with humanity, — ^wishing you.and 
she were to make two at the ensuing lying-in, with 
which Mrs B. threatens very soon to favour me,*— 
wishing that I had longer time to write to you at 
present ;— and, finally, wishing that if there is to 
be another state of existence, Mrs Br. Mrs B. our 
little ones, and both families, and you and I, in 
some snug retreat, may make a jo^rial party to all 
eternity ! ! ! 

My direction is at Ellisland near Dumfries. 
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NO. VII. 
TO THE SAME. 

Eauiandf 4/A Navemierf 1789. 

I HAVE been so hurried, my ever dear 
friend, that though I got both your letteto, I have 
not been able to command an hour to answer 
them as I wished ; and, even now, you are to look 
on this as merely confessing debt, and craving 
days. Few things could have given me so much 
pleasure, as the news that you were once more 
safe and sound on terra firma, and happy in that 
place where happiness is alone to be found, in 
the fireside circle : May the benevolent Director 
of all things peculiarly bless you, in all those en* 
dearing connections, consequent on the tender 
and venerable names of husband and father ! I 
have indeed been extremely lucky in getting an 
additional income of 501. a*year, while, at the 
same time, the appointment will not cost me 
above lOL or 121. per annum of expences mcMre 
than I must inevitably have incurred. The worst 
circumstance is, that the Excise divisicm which I 
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have got, is so extensive, no less than ten psuish* 
es to ride over ; and it abounds, besides, with so 
much business, that I can scarcely, steal a spare 
moment However, labour endears rest, and 
both together are absolutely necessary for the 
proper enjojrment of human existence. I cannot 
meet you any where. No less than an order from 
the Board of Excise at Edinburgh is necessary, 
before I can have so much time as to meet you 
in Ayrshire. But do you come, and see me» 
We must have a social day, and perhaps length- 
en it out with half the.night, before you go again 
to sea. You are the earliest friend I now have 
on earth, my brothers excepted ; and is not that 
an endearing circumstance ? When you and I 
^t met, we were at a green period of human life. 
The twig would easily take a bent ; but, would as 
easily return to its former state. You and I not 
only took a mutual bent, but, by the melancholy, 
though strong influence of being both of the fiunily 
of the unfortunate, we were intertwined with one 
aaother in our growth towards advanced age ; and 
Wasted be the sacrilegious hand that shall attempt 
to undo the union 1 You and I must have one 
bumper to my favourite toast, '* May the com- 
^< panions of our youth be the friends of our old 
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^^ age !'' Come and see me one year ; I shall see 
you at Port-Glasgow the next ^ and if we can con- 
trive to hare a gossiping between our two bed- 
fellows, it will be so much additional pleasure. 
Mrs Burns joins me in kind compliments to you 
and Mrs Brown. Adieu ! I am ever^ my dear 
Sir, yours, R. B. 
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Feom THOMAS CRAWFORD, ESa 

OF CARTSBURN.^ 

Cariiburn^ KUhMitrck^ 1788. 
Mt DEAR SIR, 

r OR congeniality of mind entitles 

me to the freedom of this appellation^ and nev^ 
did I use it with more cordial sincerity. Through 
the medium of our mutual friend. Brown, I ha- 
zard inviting you to the participation of an 
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agreeable rural retirement at a conyenient dis- 
tance firom a town where there are many of your 
admirers (but indeed it is not distinguished by 
that from any town in Great Britain,) a library 
I hope not ill chosen* a cellar not ill stored, a 
^ hearty cock of a landlord, whom his perhaps too 
partial friends, regard as destitute neither of taste 
nor letters. He has reached his eight lustre un- 
tramelled by the matrimonial chain ; and, hav- 
ing neither wife nor ostensible child to disturb 
his tranquillity or divide his affection, he can offer 
you a whole heart. Halt !— this is going too far, 
for he is not so forlorn a wretch, as to be without 
both ^friend and a mistress ^^--^ Davie and a Jean i 
but this does not hinder his having a very warm 
place in that same heart, (for though the fellow's 
person be little, his heart is large) most cordially 
at your service 1 How do you like the bill of fare ? 
Not amiss, provided it be not a vapouring sign to 
a wretched alehouse. — ** Good wine needs no 
•' bush/' JFell'Come try, (I must pun), and wel- 
come, and I hope you will find it deficient neither 
in spirit nor flavour ; but this sage reflection of 
yours prevents my proceeding to raise^ your ex- 
pectations too high. This much I will however 
in justice to myself add -, viz. that if you should 
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be disappointed, I shall be much more so. S3iall 
I then be blest with your society ? Answer meg 
my dear boy 1 

But I forget myself, you are no classic, no 
Latin one, I mean, though certainly to be classed 
(allow me a jingle,) among the first Caledonian ^ 
classics. Tell me where you are. God knows 
I would gladly come for you in person ; but as 
this is not in my power, will you allow me to send 
a servant and a horae for you ? Do, my dear 
Burns, and bless me with your assent* Your 
hearty friend, 

T. CRAWFORD. 
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NO. IX. 



EXTRACT OF A LETTER 



FROM 



MR DAVID SILLAR TO R. A. IN AYR, 



3f R Robert Burns was scmietime 
in the parish of Tarbcdton prior to mj acquaia- 
tance with him. What he was, and what edu* 
cation he received in the neighbourhood of Ayr^ 
you have in your own place the most genuine 
source of information. His social dispo»tion 
easily procured him acquaintance | but a certain 
satirical seasoning with which he and all pgetical 
geniuses are in some degree influenced, while it 
set the rustic circle in a roar, was not unaccom* 
panied with its kindred attendant, suspicious fear. 
i recollect hearing his neighbours observe, he had 
a great deal to say for himsdf, and that they su»^ 
pected his principles. He wore ^e only tied 
hair in the parish ^ and in tibe church, he» his 
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plaid^ which was of a particular colour^ I think 
fillemot, he wrapped in a particular manner round 
his shoulders. These surmises, and his exterior, 
had such a magnetical influence on my curiosity, 
as made me particularly solicitous of his acquain- 
tance. Whether my acquaintance with Gilbert 
was casual, or premeditated, I am not now ca*- 
tain : By him I was introduced, not only to his 
brother, but to the whole of that family, where, 
in a short time, I became a frequent, and I be- 
lieve, not unwelcome visitant After the com- 
mencement of my acquaintance with the bard, 
we frequently met upon Sundays at church, when, 
between sermons, instead of going with our 
friends or lasses to the inn, we often took a walk 
in the fields. In these walks, I have frequently 
been struck with his &cility in addressing the fiiir 
sex ; and many times, when I have been bashfully 
anxious how to express myself, he would have 
entered into conversation with them with the 
greatest ease and freedom ; and it was generally 
a death-blow to our conversation, however agree- 
able, to meet a female acquaintance. Some of the 
few opportunities of a noontide walk that a coun- 
try life allows her laborious sons, he spent on the 
banks of the river, or in the woods, in the neigh- 
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bottrhood of Stair, a situation peculiarly adapts 
to the genius of a rural bard. Some book, (gene* 
rally one of thode mentioned in his letter NO. 5^ 
addressed to Mr John Murdoch) he always carried 
and read, when not otherwise employed. It was 
likewise his custom to read at table : In one of 
my visits to Lochlea, in time of a sowen supper, 
he was so intent reading, I think Tristram Shan* 
dy, that his spoon falling out of his hand, made 
him exclaim, in a tone scarcely imitable, ** Alas, 
*^ poor Yorick !" His, like the genius of many 
others, was in a great measure directed by adven* 
titious circumstances. Education, associates, and 
rank in society, are the principal. We know 
some, and have read of many, bom in humbler 
situations, whose genius has enabled them to sur« 
mount astonishing difficulties, and who are fill- 
ing, and have filled with reputaJtion, the most re« 
spectable offices in society, we have also seen the 
reverse. In the intermediate space are many 
shades. Our bard's genius or mental power was 
undoubtedly great ; and having such parents to 
guide, and such a companion as his brother in 
his juvenile studies, were to him fortunate circum- 
stances. He had in his youth paid considerable 
attention to the arguments for and against the 

VOL. II. R 
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doctrine of original sin, then making considerable 

noise in your neighbourhood, and having perused 

« 

Dr Taylor's work on that subject, and '* Letters 
en Religion essential to Man^^ when he came to 
Tarbolton, his opinions were of consequence fa- 
Tourable to what you Ayr people call the mode- 
rate side. The reUgion of the people of Tarbolton 
at that time was purely the religion of their fa- 
thers, founded on the Westminster confession^ 
and taught by one generation to another, uncon- 
taminated by reading, reflection, and conversa- 
tion, and though divided into different sectaries, 
the shorter catechism was the line which bounded 
all their controversies. The slightest insinuation 
of Taylor's opinions made his neigiibours suspect, 
and some even avoid him, as an heretical and dan- 
gerous companion. Such was Bums, and such 
were his associates, when, in May 1781, I was 
admitted a member of the Bachdor^s Club. 
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. •No. X. 
LETTER FROM JOHN M'KENZIE, Esq* 

SURGEON AT IRVINE. 

£CoAtuoiQg remarks on some passages in the Life of Bamsi 
prefixed to the present edition of his woiks* This letter 
is referred to at page zzxfiii of the Life. It was addres- 
sed, not to the biographer, but to a friend, by whom the 
passages were submitted to Mr M^Keniie's examination, j 

Irvine. JpHI tU 1810; 
DEAR SIR, 

On rcscomidering the passages you 
pointed out to me in your friend's letter, I am 
satisfied that he has receired from his acquaint- 
ance a most correct account q£ William Bums 
(the poet's father*); and the impression which 
his appearance made upon me, at mj first inter- 
Tiew with him, was exactly similar to the descrip- 
tion which he has giren f* When I first saw 
William Bums he was in very ill health, and his 
mind suffering irom the embarrassed state of his 

* Page xxT of the Life, ^ Page xxxrii of the life. 
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affairs. His appearance certainly made me think 
him inferior, hoth in manner and intelligence, to 
the generality of those in his situation ; hut before 
leaving him, I found that I had been led to form 
a Very false conclusion of his mental powers. Af- 
ter giving a' short, but distinct account, of his in- 
disposition, he entered upon a detail of the vari* 
ous causes that had gradually led to the embar« 
rassment of his affairs ^ and these he detailed in 
such earnest language, and in so simple, candid^ 
and pathetic a manner, as to excite both my as- 
tonishment and sympathy. His wife spoke little^ 
but struck me as being a very sagacious woman, 
without any appearance of forwardness, or any of 
that awkwardness in her manner which many df 
these people shew in the presence of a stranger. 
Upon further acquaintance with Mrs Bums I had 
my first opinion of her character folly confirmed. 
Gilbert and Robert Bums were certainly very dif- 
ferent in their appearance and manner, though 
they both possessed great abilities, and uncom- 
mon inforoiation. Gilbert partook more of the 
manner and appearance of the father, and Robert 
of the mother. Gilbert, in the first interview I 
had with him at Lochlea, was frank, modest, well 
informed, and communicative. The poet seemed 
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distant, suspicious, and without any wish to inte- 
rest or please. He kept himself very silent, in a 
dark corner of the room : And before he took any 
part in the conversation, 1 frequently detected 
him scrutinizing me during my conversation with 
his father and brother. The remainder of the se* 
cond passage in your friend's letter contains so 
concise a statement, that I see nothing in it that 
requires to be altered or amended. From the pe* 
nod of which I speak, 1 took a lively interest in 
Robert Bums ; and, before I was acquainted with 
his poetical powers, I perceived that he possessed 
very great mental abilities, an uncommonly fer- 
tile and lively imagination, a thorough acquaint- 
ance with many of our Scottish |K>ets, and an 
enthusiastic admiration of Ramsay and Ferguson. 
Even then, on subjects with which he was ac- 
quainted,. his conversation was rich in well chosen 
figures, animated, and energetic. Indeed, I have 
always thought that no person could have a just 
idea of the extent of Burns's talents, who had not 
an opportunity to hear him converse. His dis- 
crimination of character was great beyond that 
of any person I evfsr knew ; and I have often ob* 
served to him, that it seemed to be intuitive. I 
seldom ever knew him make a false estimate of 
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character^ wben he formed the opinion from hii 
own observation^ and not from the representa- 
tion of persons to whom he was partial. I re* 
commended him to Sir John .Whitefoord, and 
the honourable Andrew Erskine^ who both be- 
came his patrons on his going to Edinburgh. 
I also had the pleasure of making his works 
known to Dr Btair^ bj shewing him the Holy 
Fair, with which he was much pleased. He said 
it was the production of a great genius, and that 
it contained some of the finest and justest descrip- 
tion he had ever seen. At that time the Doc- 
tor was on a visit to Barskimming. I remain, &c/ 

JOHN MCKENZIE. 
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REMARKS 



ON TWO L4TI 



REFIEWS OF THE WORKS OF BURNS.^ 



[The following ObservaUons were tranqnitted to tbe Editor 
bj a Friend, witli tlie inteation of their being incorporated 
with the Life of BurnB ; bat the Editor would be doing ia« 
justice to the ingenious Writer, were lie to present then to 
the Public in a mutilated form.] 



MT DEAR SIR, 

Were my abilities in any degree equal to a just 
expression of my present indignant feelings, ttie 
late reviews of poor Burns*s works would provoke 
me to the ungrateful task of hypercriticism : I call 
it an ungrateful task, though I think it not such to 
pay a due tribute to the memory of departed ex* 
cdlence. But these strictures are so acrimonious 

• The Edinburgh Reriew, NO. XXVI. and Quarterly 

r, NO, I. 
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fttid exaggerated, that one really cannot speak of 
them, without some danger of being tainted by 
that spirit of harshness which pervades them. The 
strength of the reviewers critical artillery seems 
expended in establishing and expanding two prin- 
ciples, both in themselves so right, that they do 
not require such violence of argument to prove 
them. But Addison, the gentle and correct Ad- 
dison, talks of people in his days, who were out-- 
rageotisfy virtuous. The principles I allude to are 
these : First, That Burns's humble situation did 
not, in these days of plenteous instruction, wh^i 
the stores of elegant literature lie so open to all 
citable of tasting tbeoi> e:^clude him from the 
best sources of improvement ; but that, on the con- 
trary, placed below the region of conceit, affec- 
tation, and fastidiousness, he not only looked on 
nature with a lover*s eye, but saw it so near andun* 
disguised, that he was able to copy it with more 
fidelity of similitude, and greater freshness of co« 
louring, than his more polished and instructed su« 
periors. 

The next is no less just in itself, though expres- 
sed in a manner cruel to departed genius, and 
equally offensive to candour and humanity. It 
says, and says truly, that no opinion can be 
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more dangerous in itself, or has had a more pemi« 
dous influence on society, than that of the neces- 
sary union between great talents and ungovern- 
able passions : That the splendid sanction of ge- 
nius is thus given to opinions the most absurd^ 
and to vices the most debasing ; and that, by ha^ 
bitually indulging this most erroneous position^ 
the natural union betwixt virtue and genius is dis- 
solved^ and impudent vice is encouraged to claim 
alliance with talents, merely by aping it in its ex- 
cesses and eccentricities. The position laid down 
is certainly just ^ but the inferences drawn, and 
the marked and close application to the case of 
Burns, is in a high degree cruel and partial ; as 
will appear in looking back to the most psdnful of 
all retrospects, the history of the hard fitted bard. 
Whoever, without reading the life of Bums, should 
peruse this caustic criticism, and afterwards read 
his poems with eyes jaundiced by such a repre- 
sentation, must of course conclude, that he had 
spent his whole life in the most extravagant dissi- 
pation, and that his whole scope in his writings^ 
was to recommend to others that course of life 
which had produced so little comfort to himself. 
Let us appeal to facts undeniable : Certainly ne- 
ver was the life of any individual in the lowerw alks 
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of life^ examined with such scrupulous minuteness^ 
and narrated with such rigorous fidelity : Per- 
hapSy in all the stores of biographical evidence^ 
there are not to be found memorials so valuable 
for their unimpeached truth, their native candour, 
their simple pathos, and the charming and affect- 
ing picture they present to the mind, as the let* 
ters of Murdoch the teacher, and Gilbert the bro- 
ther of the poet : Here one sees the lovely artless 
countenance of rustic virtue, unadorned yet un^ 
debased^ 

^^ Severe, tho' pure, in filial freedom plac'd.'* 

Volumes of argument and declamation would not 

so strongly impress on the mind this eternal truth. 
That virtue, placed on the right basis of true 
piety, and guarded by temperance of life and 

^^ simplicity of manners, is sufficient for happi* 

^ ness,'* — as the perusal of these 

*^ Short Mid simple annals of the poor/' 

Lions are not painters, nor are peasants wri- 
ters; hence a picture of rural life, in the 
most primitive and picturesque of countries, truly 
drawn by one who really shared it, is inestimable 
as a curiosity, as well as valuable as a document. 
A true picture of rural life is rarely met witiu 
Many have cheated and amused the fancy witii 
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images of poetical shepherds^ who knowing no 
suffering but what arose from the scornof their mis- 
tresses, or the wandering of their sheep, piped in 
lazy luxury of shade and sunshine, among em- 
bowering trees and flowery meads. To contrast 
this ideal picture, Crabbe has given us one of the 
sad realities of life, among a sordid, ignorant, 
and vicious peasantry ; delineated by a hand 
at once forcible and faithful, it strikes us pow- 
erfully with a consciousness of its similitude. 
Yet we are ready to cry with the poet, when 
addressing the painter of King Charles's trial, 

'^ Thy ateadj hand betrayB thy saTage heart*" 

We wonder and lament that any country should 
shelter such a populace ; and are astonished 
that a teacher of religion could patiently view, 
or accurately paint, scenes which do so litUe 
honour to his country. We turn disgusted from 
the nauseous picture, to behold the hardy and 
self-denying efforts of sturdy independence, la- 
bouring strenuously for mere bread, yet enlighten- 
ed by the radiance of divine truth, and having the 
humble and hard-earned meal sweetened by the 
purest, warmest affections ; the most perfect fa- 
mily union, and gleams of taste and intelligence 
worthy of an Attic feast How glowing and ani« 
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mated does the scene become, when heightened 
by the dark yet ardent countenance of the young 
peasant, lighted up with the beams of genius and 
sensibility, or tinctured with the sublime enthusi- 
asm of devotion and patriotism, that waked the 
first ardour of his youthful breast ( How pleasing 
to view this interesting youth, so rich in the gifts 
of nature, so capable of adding to them all that ia 
valuable in mental culture ; and so qualified, even 
then, to taste, with exquisite relish, all that is 
noble, tender, or generous, in life or description !—- 
How afiecttng to see a creature so exalted, devo- 
ted, with inde&tigable perseverance, to duties the 
most humble and laborious ; — ^living contented on 
the poorest fare ; exhausting his strength in tasks 
beyond the ability of all his equals I-^-seeking no 
other superiority, but that derived from the stre- 
nuous and patient exertion of his bodily powers ; 
and supported by devotion and the inspiring muse 
of his native land, under hardships and privations 
beyond the conception of even those who inhabit 
the middle region of life. That period oflife which is 
in every condition most environed by temptation^ 
and least guarded by caution, was past by him ia 
the most perfect innocence and severest industry ! 
When talents, whose briiUiancy made ih^nk daa^ 
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geraos to their possessor, began to attract the at* 
tention of the gay and social, though led away by 
liigb animal spirits, and the common seductions of 
society, iato deviations from the singular purity 
and sobrif*^ of his early habits, they were not 
the habitual excesses that degrade and vilify the 
character, bat such as were too common among 
his fellows at his own time of life, to have excited 
the least attention towaiids any but a person so ex- 
traordinary as to give consequence to all that con- 
cerned him. Yvt even in this state of relaxed mo- 
ndity, his comluct and sentiments evinced, that 

^ Spirits af« o*Ter finely toucb'd, but to fine issues." 

Amidst his greatest deviations this was evident. 
Was ever any thing so bitter as his remorse ? Was 
ever self-reproach so wounding as his? Or ever 
conduct more honourable than that he wished to 
shew towards his betrothed wife, at the very time 
he was insulted and persecuted by her relations ? 
I think the noble rectitude of principle and of 
feeling, by which he was as much distinguished 
from common minds, as by genius, never appeared 
more conspicuous than in this hour of trial. Ad- 
versity assailed him in its most terrible shape, on- 
ly less fatal in its' tendency and consequences, 
than the short gleam of prosperity which imme* 
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diately broke out to flatter, though not to deceive 
him. That strong grasp of common sense which 
he so eminently possessed, enabled him> in the 
very height of this sudden celebrity, to see too 
clearly the dismal reverse that awaited him. 
Plunged into gaiety, luxury, and splendour, en- 
tirely new to him, and unlocked for, the force 
of the torrent hurried him along into a participa- 
tion of those culpable indulgences which oth^s 
tasted with impunity ; but never for a moment 
did he lose sight of land, or forget the point from 
which he started, or the gulph into which he was 
hastening. His singular powers of discrimina- 
tion enabled him, at the very time when the tide 
of popularity ran highest in his favour, to esti- 
mate his associates at their due value, and to 
foresee, that when they had been sufficiently 
amused by the gay companion, and had derived 
sufficient credit from their patronage of the self- 
taught genius, they would relinquish him to his 
original poverty and obscurity ; — a conduct the 
more cruel, as they could not restore to him the 
original simplicity of his taste, and hardiness of 
his habits. That share of public indulgence which 
he tasted, was so far from corrupting his heart, 
that one knows not whether most to admire hia 
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getferosity or pnident self-denial^ when one consi- 
ders the manner in which he disposed of the pro* 
fits of bis works : Like a fertilising shower^ they 
were dispensed to every member of his family, 
and he himself seems to have retained the smal« 
lest portion of them. Humbly accepting the in* 
adequate and degrading provision which his coun- 
try allotted to one of her greatest ornaments, he 
retired, with a grieved and embittered spirit, to 
that very state which he had predicted for him- 
self in the brightest hour of public admiration. 
Parties ran extremely high at the time, and it is 
well known that, on all such occasions, any per- 
son of distinguished abilities, who is chagrined 
and out of humour with the world, becomes the 
otgect of assiduous flattery ; a malcontent of emi- 
nence being of all acquisitions the most desire- 
able. That Bums was for an instant blinded by 
those pretences, which, till the experiment was 
made, misled so many upright and independent 
minds, was not surprising; to none, however, 
were the consequences so fatal : His reputation 
wounded, his feelings irritated, and hb hopes 
Masted, — ^he abandoned himself, in a kind of 
^gloomy desperation, to the short and pernicious 
palliative, which never fails to aggravate mental 
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mnd bodily disease. Yet even daring this short 
period of alternate agitated gaiety and bitter re* 
morse, his good feelings, his generous kind affec- 
tions, and his upright, honest, principles, never 
for a moment forsook him*. One would think, to 
read the charges brought against his memory^ 
that he had indulged in the most unfeeling waste 
and profusion. So far otherwise is the fact, that 
at his death, after the expenses of a long illness, 
with a young and helpless family, he did not 
owe 20l. in the world. So candid was his mind, 
and so sincere his remorse, that it is from his own 
self-reproaches that the weapons are chiefly fur« 
nished, by which his memory has been wounded. 
Many that have in reality led the licentious life 
with which he has been charged, have adorned 
their favourite vices with every ornament that wit 
or ingenuity could furnish, and left the records of 
their folly without atonement or apology. The 
very few transgressions of this sort in which Bums 
has indulged, carry their antidote along with them. 
It is evident, from his gayest effusions, that he al« 
Ivays retained enough of his early principles to 
embitter every culpable enjoyment; and there 
are not in the language, volumes that leave a 
more deep and melancholy impression on the 
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mutid^ 6f the sad consequences of unrestrained pas* 
sionii, or convey occasionally more pathetic moral 
instruction^ than the life and poems of Bums. He 
is severely criticised for the coarseness of his sa- 
tire. For this coarseness, however, his critics ac- 
count, by imputing it to his low education and 
the gross manners of a peasant. They however 
are not peasants; whence then proceeds that 
coarseness of invective which they make use of in 
the very act of censuring him, of whom it could 
not be said, that 

<< His lettered locked braw brass coUttr 
'^ Shew'd bim the gendemui aad scholar." 

They to whom this description is applicable 
should not descend to imitate what they so great- 
ly blame. 

Willing to maintain himself on the high 
ground to which he felt entitled to aspire, Bums's 
letters were not merely epistolary effusions of 
sentiment, or vehicles of ordinary intelligence j— 
they were claims which he, from time to time, 
put in for a place among men of genius and li- 
terature : They were therefore written with an 
anxious ambition of excellence and force dispro- 
portioned to their apparent object Sorely con- 
dcious of the imputations to which his hard for* 
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tune rendered him liable, they sometimes diqilay 
too proud a tone of defiance to the malignity of the 
world, and too frequent a boast of that independence 
of which he was so jealons. Yet for this human 
frailty some allowance should be made in a per- 
son so peculiarly situated, as not to have had a 
precedent, or been likely to create one. In eve- 
ry instance in which he was blameable, the seve* 
rity of his self-accusation is enough to disarm all 
other censure. 

Not satisfied with the unsparing severity of 
other criticisms. Bums has been attacked on 
his strongest ground: The lyric effusions with 
which he has enriched our language, are so 
superior to any other we possess, and in number, 
variety, and excellence, so much exceed those of 
any other British poet, that in this instance we 
may consider him as a benefactor to society. 
Much of our most innocent and elegant pleasure 
is owing to music in its different forms : Whoever 
conveys it in a vehicle, simple, touching, and 
highly poetical, in which sound is made, as it 
ought to be, subservient to sense, performs an es- 
sential service to good taste, which is intimately 
connected with good morals. The lyric muse of 
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Boras has a pecnliar charm for every Scottish 
ear, as being the hist who has produced from our 
ancient Doric reed ** Strains for immortality/* and 
has so happily bleilded the most significant and 
appropriate expressions of our native tongue with 
the more polished graces of modern eloquence^ 
that the same strains which soothe the shepherd lad 
in his moorland wanderings, have nameless charms 
f(Nr the most cohivated taste, and the most deli* 
cate feding« 

The charge of indelicacy brought against our 
bard by his merciless censors, is peculiarly harsh 
and ill-founded. Whoever, in the glowing lan«- 
gttage of native poetry, describes a real pas* 
sion as he feels it, must needs do it in aa iva^ 
passioned manner: But the purity and delica- 
cy ivith which our poet describes the tender- 
Bess of attachment sdone worthy of the name of 
love, is highly honourable both to his m<H*als and 
his taste. The deviations from this general de^ 
corous propriety are so slight, and occur so very 
seldom, that it seems invidious to detect them with 
such vigilance of observation. Talking of a last 
interview which he really had with his brid^ 
elect, he says that their final parting was 

^^ WiUi aany a vow and locked saibiMs*'' 
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On another occasion he speaks with improper 
strength of language, of straining to his bosom the 
object of his affections. These expressions, each 
standing singly in its place, and no where repeat* 
ed, fiimish a pretext for branding with inddi- 
cacy the most pure, as well as the most beauti- 
ful collection of amatory poems in the Elnglish 
language. Cowley, the moral, metaphysical, and 
immaculate Cowley, has more reprehensible es* 
pressions in his learned and witty poems on this 
subject, than are to be found in all the acknow- 
ledged works of Bums. We shall not injure these 
last by a comparison with many admired songs 
on the same subject, which have of late been but 
too well received. If, in our advances towards 
perfectability, we could entirely explode this pow- 
erful sentiment, to which we owe so much of aU 
that adorns and refines society, it might be welL 
But, till we attain to this calm elevation of mind» 
what is often felt will be oflen described ; and 
when this is done at all, it is well that it should be 
done simply as well as powerfully, delicately as 
well as tenderly : — In short, that these fanciful 
sufferings should be lamented in verse oiiIy» by 
those who, like the bard of Coila» have 
<< Skill to complaia." 
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While music continues to be, so much as it is, 
the favourite amusement of so large a part of so- 
ciety, at that season of life when the mind is most 
susceptible of every impression, he who enno- 
bles it as Bums has done, certainly performs a 
most acceptable serviee to the community. In« 
deed, the influence of the lyric muse over the 
manners as well as the heart, can only be duly 
appreciated by those who are capable of feeling 
its power, and of tracing its influence through 
the remotest periods of society. Where those 
chords that vibrate in unison with our tenderest 
feelings, have never been touched by a master 
hand, the men are ferocious savages, and the wo- 
men abject slaves. 

Amatory poems are the produce of every soil 
that has felt the genial influence of the humaniz- 
ing muse. The flrst symptom of refinement in 
the progress of society, is a certain chastened re- 
verence for the dignity and purity of the female 
character. This tinctures the poetry of passion 
with a kind of unconscious delicacy, and the love 
apd admiration of moral excellence becomes 
blended with that of female beauty .-<-The po- 
etry of P£TBABCH> though disfigUTcd by bad 
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taste, and at times bewildered by metaphysical 
subtleties, awakened a tone of feeling, which being 
caught by his oontemporary bards, contributed not 
a little to change the &ce of manners over all Europe. 
It afforded a model to the poets of that and the 
ensuing period, and streamed like the boreal lights 
thro* theobscurity of those dark ages which werejost 
emerging out of barbarism. Taught to know their 
own power and consequence, and the means of 
preserving it, the sex, formerly oppressed and de- 
graded, assumed all the dignity of adored beau^, 
chastened by all tfie delicacy of female virtue. 
The muse, that celebrated their attractions, and 
adorned their best qualities with all the embel* 
lishments a luxuriant fancy could add to a belov- 
ed otgect, taught them that most important les- 
son of the Pythagorean school, ^' Reverence thy- 
self !" Female worth and female beauty were 
thus placed on an eminence to which valour, ge- 
nius^ and sensibility, looked up with emulative 
ambition. The lover saw in his mistress^ not 
merely an object of passion, but a ipotive to sti- 
mulate him to every honourable attainment and 
distinction. He formed lofty visions of exalted 
qualities and ideal perfection, with which he invest- 
ed the object of his adoration. Not satisfied with 
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poaring out the fulness of ah impassioned heart 
to the idol of his affection^ he languished, like the 
gallant Montrose, 

<< To make Imr famow by Us pen^ and glorioos by bia 
swofdL** 

In contemplating any model of ideal perfection, 
the mind, though it may not be led to form a just 
estimate of what is or is not attainable, is wann- 
ed and enlarged by the generous ambition to extd» 
In our own country, the chivalnms enthusi* 
asm that gave power, and in giving power, gave 
graces to the sex, subsisted at a very remote pe- 
riod. ^ The north countrie,*' was early distin« 
guished as^ 

^^ A nation fam'd for song and beanty's charms,—'^ 

And this perhaps might be one reason why it 
was also 

<< Iflfiexibh in ftuth, rnnkndhh m arm$.'' 

Though we should not pierce the clouds of 
remote antiquity, to illustrate this subject with 
the poetical tribute paid to the names of the Fin- 
GALiAN fair, later memorials of undoubted au- 
thority still subsist in the Gaelic language, which 
bear testimony, not only to the power of poetry 
in embellishing and exalting female excellency 
but to the dignity and refinement to which that 
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character attained, when inspired by the salntaiy 
ambition of continuing to live in the songs of 
bard^, and having their merit made a model and a 
theme to unborn beauties and poets of another 
age. *' Beauty, youth, song, virtue, joy ! — ^this 
f* groupe of bright ideas, flowers of paradise," being 
collected and perpetuated by our lyric bards, 
and allied with our national music, all powerful 
and pathetic as that is, has in a manner embalm* 
ed the strains native to our Doric reed, and given 
perpetuity to a. language long since grown obso- 
lete in our sister kingdom : It has done more : 
It has localized and consecrated every spot of 
our romantic country, and given to it an invi- 
sible charm, a nameless attraction, that endears 
i,t to the natives, and makes it interesting to stran* 
gers. They are not the authors ranged in libra- 
ries,— it is not the poetry formed on classical 
models, and adapted to critical rules, that have 
wrought this wonder. — No, — 'tis the nation^ 
al lyrics, those witching strains, at once poetical, 
local, and patl^etic, that, borne on the melting 
potes of our native music, have identified our pas- 
toral vales, our solitary glens, and aerial moun- 
tains, with the tales of other times, with the po- 
etry <>f the heart, with our fondest, sweetest, re* 
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collections^ and with all the tenderest and noblest 
feelings of the human mind. — ^Those strains that 
have luU'd our cradles in infancy^ that have pow* 
erfiiUj awaked our wonder, or our woe, in our 
childhood, and have touched the master-key of 
the soul during the period so dear to recollec* 
tion, when ingenuous simplicity and the pristine 
ardour of early affection, have not been darkened 
or chilled by the *' knowledge of good and evil," 
-7— this poetry of nature, joined to its appropriate 
music, so admirably calculated to fix its impression, 
— ^is the magic that with invisible, yet irresistible 
force, draws back the wandering native from the 
fiiirest scenes that the happiest region can afford, 
— firom the most successful pursuits of interest 
or ambition,*-firom every allurement of pomp 
and pleasure, to the beloved land of his na- 
tivity : Amidst every foreign attraction, his 
thoughts fly homewards. On the banks of the 
Ganges he hears the murmurs of the Tweed, aad 
is ready to cry with the poet, 

** The maimiiTiiigs oi thy wandering wave below 
f* Sejem to my ear the pity of a friend." 

He labours— he meditates— he exerts patience^ 
fortitude, and self-denial, unknown to the inhabi- 
tants of a happier soil ; and all this that he may 
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reium ; that the fruits of his toil may airich and 
adorn the banks of some pastoral stream, or hide 
the sterility of some dark moor with the waving 
shades of new plantations ^ that he may once 
more wander on ^'Ettrick banks," — ^hear the Doric 
reed sound frcmi the '* Bush aboon Traquair/' or 
see the ^ breathing spring" call forth the tender 
foliage on the '* Birks of Invennay/'— listen to 
the echoes of the rural song from « HosUnCas- 
tie/' or ^ trace on Yarrow's braea the widow'd 
maid." 

Who that loves his country would seem to un- 
dervalue or wish to diminish this peculiar en^ 
chantment ? Who that has made human nature 
in the least his study, but * must know how much 
of the cordial allotted to cheer our path towards 
a higher mode of existence, flows from those hap^ 
py associations that prolong the gay delusions of 
youth, and combine the purest of sensual enjoy* 
ments, — ^* the concord of sweet sounds," with the 
finest emotions of the heart, and the richest tieap* 
sures of the memory. 

Let me not be accused of extravagance, as giving 
an undue imp<Htance to things in themsdvesof little 
moment :— It is not by the partial evidence of a 
sensitive mind, or a glowing imagination^ that this 
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trath remains to be established. The coolest head, 
the strongest mind, that stem model of republican 
Tirtue, — Fletcher of Saltoun, whose range of 
diought and action lay £ur as possible from the 
precincts of poetical delusion, was yet raidered, 
by experience of human life and character, duly 
sensible of the importance of popular poetry,«-<of 
that poetry which borrows the assistance of mu^ 
Ae, and, reinforced by this powerful ally, assails 
the judgment at once through the medium of the 
senses and the imagination : '^ Let who will,'* 
said he, ^^ make laws for a country, while I am 
permitted to make its ballads." And when Plato 
proposed to exclude poets from his ideal republic, 
he reasoned upon the same principle. He wish* 
ed the laws to be supreme, and he knew that the 
authority of law is limited, but that the influence 
of poetry is boundless. 

If then our patriotism, our best aifections, and 
what of all other things most contributes to pri- 
Tate happiness and public ▼irtue,«*^the delicacy 
and purity of the female character in our native 
country, owe so much to this homely inspiration, 
what is due to the memory of that gifted banl 
who has rerived our favourite strains, and '< mar- 
ried them to immortal verse,** with such rare Mu 
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city, uniting the race, the pathos^ and the grace-* 
ful simplicity of our ancient dialect, with all that 
is most elegant and expressive in modern lan- 
guage. It is to Bums we owe the revival of our 
national taste, and the fervent admiration that 
Scottish song has attracted among our southern 
neighbours ~The fabled attractions of the lyre of 
Orph£Us, in bringing bis Eurydice from the re- 
gions of utter darkness to the confines of vital 
light, were but typical of the enchantment of song 
by which our inspired rustic rescued the lyric 
muse from that hades to which bad taste and 
worse morals had degraded her. 

It is to Bums, and his contemporary bards, 
that we owe the proud distinction of still remain- 
ing a peculiar people, characterised by language, 
manners, and poetry entirely our own, after be- 
ing for centuries under the dominion of a nation 
more powerful, wealthy, leamed, and polished, 
than ourselves: — ^like the Rhone which, when 
poured into the lake of Geneva, still retains its 
current, its colour, and its force. 

Then, while a Scottish voice remains to warble 
these touching strains, or a Scottish heart to 
vibrate to their tones, let the memory of the hard- 
&ted bard be regarded with tenderness, and the 
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veil of oblivion gently drawn over faults attended 
by consequences so fatal, and atoned by remorse 
so bitter, and confessions so candid. 

Forgive, then, ye powers of criticism, this fee- 
ble attempt to weed the nettle from that grave 
which only the consecrated holly should over- 
shadow ! 
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[The following pages made a part of the Memoir prefixed to 
the present edition ; but being easilj separable from it, 
are transferred to thu place, for the purpose of reducing 
the size of the Toluaes to a greater equality.] 

When we call Buras an original poet, we 
give him a very high station in the scale of in- 
tellectual excellence, the greatness of the praise 
being proportioned to the smallness of the num- 
ber with whom it is shared. In all ages, the 
genuine poet is a character of rare appearance. 
During the centurjr which has recently expired^ 
distinguished as it was by mental exertion, it 
may be doubted if more than fire or six were 
justly entitled to this honourable appellaticHi, 
The poets of inferior power were such as bad 
been guided, by their admiration of others, to a 
species of composition which they would not, of 
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themselves, have discovered. But the bard of 
nature would have been a poet, though none had 
preceded him. Even before the invention of 
metrical language, his superior portion of fiuicj 
and feeling would probably have found d vent 
in discourse, and given an interesting peculiarity 
to his character. 

Persons of this description possess qualities of 
which it is difficult to give a complete enumera- 
tion, but of which a few may be specified. The 
discriminating vivacity of their perception, the 
exquisite delicacy of their intellectual tact^ 
and the ease with which they trace every 
emotion to its origin and object, produce ef- 
fects which ordinary men more willingly ascribe 
to an additional faculty, than to the superior ex- 
cellence or improvement of powers which are 
common to all. Hence, either from a natural 
facility with which certain operations of his mind 
are performed, or from habits of peculiar activi- 
ty, in recollecting and analysing his feelings, a 
man of sensibility perceives in every scene a 
multitude of little circumstances which, to a 
mind of grosser structure, are either unobserved, 
or if observed, uninteresting. In viewing a land- 
scape, the latter is conscious of a pleasing result 
from the whole, and contents itself with this 
state of aggregate gratification ; while the for- 
mer draws an appropriate delight from every 
part, and can appretiate to himself and others> 
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the share of the general effect which belongs to 
each particular feature of the scene. But the 
power of observing and distinguishing the finer 
or the nobler lineaments of nature, is not suffi- 
cient This constitutes only tdste^ which num- 
bers enjoy without being able to impart their 
impressions. For the last purpose, the aid of 
genius is required, which invents the means of 
communicating td others^ by a warm and faith* 
ful transcript of its objects, the emotions which 
these objects had awakened in itself. The taste 
of a painter enables him to discern the great 
lines on which grace or sublimity depend ; but 
it is by his genius that he traces them with such 
a truth of execution as to secure their effect. In 
•like manner, the poet is led, by a nice percep- 
tion of the circumstances which had affected 
himself, to make choice of these, and of these 
alone, for conveying the affection to others ; and 
the introduction of a circumstance included in 
no former enumeration, is accompanied with 
that pleasure which it is the province of genius, 
by novelty of discovery, to create. Still, how* 
ever, he may fail from imperfect execution, if he 
do not possess a masterly command of language, 
which is his only medium of expression ; but 
when he selects, from an exuberant store, words 
and phrases of the most significant power for con* 
veying ideas, selected with equal felicity, he then 
approaches the consummation of imitative art. 
Vol. II. T 
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boration> yet it presents (at least to my mind) 
nothing which does not offer itself as a natural 
. accompaniment to the stenographic sketch, if I 
may use the metaphor, thrown off by his coun- 
tryman with such rapid facility. In this passage 
we have an example of the skill of Bums, in his 
nice adaptation of words. Of all the terms which 
any language affords, few could so significantly 
express the peculiar motion of the hare, when 
she moves with caution, but without alarm, as 
the word hirplin. In this manner language is 
^ctended. A number of words which are little 
qlse than synonimes^ to persons who are at no 
pains, or who have no power to define and dis- 
criminate, convey to one more anxious for the 
enjoyment produced by variety and precision 
of thought, different shades of significance^ 
which he separates with ease. He aftervrards 
employs them to express the meaning which they 
had conveyed to himself, and they come by his 
authority and adoption to be legitimated. In 
almost every page of Burns we may find ex- 
amples of unusual skill in his choice of words. 
As I have been accidentally led to point out a 
term descriptive of peculiar motion, I shall sub- 
join a few more of the same class, and if I suc- 
ceed, iiflider this restriction^ it will naturally be 
inferred, that, on. aU subjects,, instances of simi- 
lar felicity are equally abundant in the works of 
the poet; ' j<< iWhen Uughop be caoae doytm 
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u by/' — " Down some trottin bum's meander." 
*' Awa ye squatter'd like a drake." — " The 
** wheels o* life gae down hill scrievin " — ^The two 
following passages are singularly rich in terms of 
the same description : 

^^ Here farmers gasb, in ridin graidi, 

^^ Gaed hoddin by their cotters ; 
f* There swankies young, in braw braid^claith, 

'^ Are ipringin* o'er the gutters ; 
'^ The lasses skelpin barefit, thrang," Sec. holt FApt* 

*' Thou never braindgty wnfechU wnjiiikety 
^^ But thy canld tail thou wad hae whiskety 
^^ An spread abreed thy weel fill'd brisket, 

^^ Wi' pith ^nd powjer, 
^^ TiU spritty knoifes wad rair't and risket, 

** And tlypet owre." 

THB FARMER TO HIS AULB MARE. 

In representations of human character^ the 
power of Burns was no less conspicuous, than in 
his portraits of external nature. When describing, 
with satirical humour, the character of country 
squires, he recollects that they are in general dis* 
posed to treat their rustic dependents with af« 
fable liberality and indulgence^ and that there 
are but a few unpardonable offences which never 
fail to kindle their resentment, and to call forth 
their power of oppression. These he catches 
with penetrating observation, and enumerates 
with happy brevity in six lines^ of which tim 
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descriptive truth will be recognised from Caith^ 
ness to Cornwall : 

^^ For thae firank, matin, ramblln billies, 
^^ Fient haet o' them's ill hearted fellows : 
^^ Except for cutting o' their timmer, 
*< Or speaking lightly o' their limmer, 
^^ Or shooting o' a hare or n»iircock» 
^^ The ne'er a bit they're ill to poor fock." 

Here we have the usual subjects of aristocratic 
jealousy, and the common character created by 
common circumstances in a particular order of 
men, expressed with a rapidity and resemblance, 
which may be compared to the sudden effect 
produced by the cast of a mould, rather than to 
the tardy labour of the pencil. To the same spe- 
cies of characteristic writing, where the descrip- 
tion of an individual describes a class, may be 
referred the poaching sportsman in << Tarn Sam^ 
son's Elegy .^^ Few can have passed through life^ 
without meeting some of this numerous family, 
who are rewarded for their insignificance in the 
sober departments of gainful industry, by an in- 
disputed supremacy in all the scenes of profit- 
less recreation, which furnish amusements for idle 
activity. 

Another province of the genuine poet is to 
seize with interesting accuracy, the practices and 
modes of life which prevail in certain subdivi- 
sions of society ; and all of those, to which Bums 
bad acces^y are reflected firom the mirror of bia 
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writings with the most circumstantial fidelity. 
In his " Twa Dogs*' and " HaUoween,** we have 
the interior of a peasant's cottage, with all its ap- 
propriate manners and customs, at the season of 
merry-making; and in the " Cotter's Saturday 
night, '^ we have the same scene, under a more af« 
fecting and impressive aspect. ** The Holy Fair'* 
is a representation of practices which arise out 
of institutions peculiar to a single country, and 
which, though abundantly open to ridicule, are 
consecrated by traditionary usage. Those who 
know the original, must acknowledge it to be a 
caricature of exquisite humoin*; and even those 
who do not, will be diverted by its exhibition of 
characters and customs, the truth of which de- 
rives sufficient evidence from their probability. 
The nocturnal revels in the alehouse which was 
the darling resort of Tarn o' Shanter, may stand 
a comparison with the scenes at the Boar's Head 
tavern, so admirably delineated by Shakespeare ; 
but, in making this comparison, one difference 
cannot fail to strike us in favour of the immortal 
dramatist. Falstaff and his associates are cha- 
racters which we have never met with, yet they 
are adjusted with such philosophical skill to the 
varieties possible in human nature— they are 
made up of parts, which form compounds so con- 
gruous, that they are as interesting as if their pro* 
totypes were familiariy known. To render a fic- 
tion pleasing, it must both resemble and differ 
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from reality. In the happy balance of these two 
quaUties, the excelleDce of the fivtioii in a great 
measure consists ; the resemblance giving interest 
to the difference, as the difference to the resem** 
blance ; and in the fictitious characters alludedl 
to, we see this balance admirably managed. But 
similar inventions were perhaps beyond the en- 
terprise of Burns. All his topers are copies, not 
compounds, from real life. To pursue this spe- 
culation a little farther — though Bums succeeds 
in making us sympathize with the mirth and hap- 
piness of his hero ; though he disposes us to for- 
give the dissipation which created so much kind- 
ness and cordiality, he would probably have 
shrunk from an attempt to exhibit vices less ve- 
nial, as any thing else than odious or disgusting. 
It was only the invincible powers of a Shake- 
speare, that, in Falstaff, could give a singular sort 
of interest to falsehood, debauchery, and coward- 
ice, and make them, with the aid of wit and so- 
ciality, seduce us even into an indescribable feel- 
ing of mirthful and companionable affection. 

From the power of Burns, in delineating cha- 
racter, if we ascend to a higher region of poetry, 
and try his pretensions to genius by his exhibi- 
tion of the stronger affections of the mind, we 
shall still find our scrutiny successful. Here he 
bad unfortunately no occasion to go far ip search 
of an original, as in his own breast he might al- 
fvays find some passion dpi^in^ef in§ wit^ a force^ 
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and indulged with a freedom, which rendered its 
operations singularly distinct. Of love he had 
abundant experience; and no man was better 
qualified to describe and discriminate its various 
emotions, than one who had run through the 
whole, from the gentle languishment of dubious 
and nascent preference, to the fury of impatient 
and ungovernable ardour. Nor was his mind 
mcire a stranger to the risings of indignation, the 
loathings of contempt, the throes of grief, or the 
meltings of pity : If the assertion of Koscommoa 
1>ejust^ 

^^ No poet any passion can excite, 

^^ But what they feel transport tbeni, when (hey write, — '* 

Bums possessed this poetical qualification in no 
ordinary degree. He had a title to rely with 
certainty on communicating the infection, when 
the disease was so strong in himself. In opposi- 
tion to Roscommon, it may be asked how Shake-' 
speare could delineate to the life the passions of 
Hamlet or Othello, when he was neither the 
Prince of Denmark, nor the General of Venice ; 
neither the son of a murdered King, nor the hus- 
band of a suspected wife; and when he, there- 
fore, could never have actually felt the passions 
excited by circumstances in which he had never 
been placed. It must have been from the united 
force of imagination and passion. The former 
sufficiently powerful to transform him^ for the 
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mohient^ into the very person of his hero ; and 
the latter^ to make him feel precisely what his 
hero must have felt. Had either of these powers 
been defective^ the effect would have been im- 
perfect and unsatisfactory. Had his imagination 
been feeble, he could not have gone out of him- 
self» and assumed the being of another ; and had 
his passions been languid, though he might have 
placed himself in the pr<^er situation, he would 
not have been moved by the proper feelings, and 
would have produced a character very different^ 
and probably far less interesting, than what he 
had designed. 

In like manner Bums could, by the force of 
his fancy, identify himself with Bruce, at the 
head of his army, or with the dying soldier in the 
field of battle ; and, by the power of hispassions, 
he could glow with those feelings of patriotism 
and cravings for glory, which vent themselves in 
language so appropriate to the situation. It was 
seldom, however, that he made such efforts. On 
most occasions he had no need to call in the aid 
of imagination, or to assume any other charactar 
than his own. The events of his life, and the 
manner in which they had affected him, furnish- 
ed abundant exercise for his power of displaying 
the passions. The book of human nature may be 
read by all human beings, however stationary or 
obscure: and it is probable that Bums was a 
better practical scholar^ in the workings of the 
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heart, before he quitted the narrow precinct of 
his native parish, than numbers, whose cool ob- 
servation had been far more extensive, but at the 
same time less personal. He who engages deep- 
ly in the game of life, will much sooner reach 
proficiency than one who has studied it at a great- 
er variety of tables, but only as a spectator. 
Where do love and sorrow breathe their mingled 
strains in more touching unison, than in the 
verses addressed " to Mary in Heaven ?'* Where 
does the quiet and complacent warmth of parent- 
al affection smile with a more gentle benignity, 
than in the figure of the mother in " the Cotter's 
Saturday night .^" Where can we find a more ex- 
hilarating enumeration of the enjoyments of youth, 
contrasted with their successive extinction as age 

advances, than in " the Epistle to J. S ?" The 

views of human life which Bums habitually in- 
dulged, were dark and cheerless ; and in those 
hours of depression, to which all are occasionally 
subject, or under the pressure of misfortunes of 
which we are always ready to shift the blame 
from ourselves, by charging it to the treachery 
or injustice of the world, we shall acknowledge 
the fidelity with which our feelings have been 
expressed by the bard, in the " Lament^*' in 
*• Despondency^^ and in those pathetic reflec- 
tions on the fugacity of pleasure, which are scat- 
tered through his writings, and which he is unable 
to suppress even in the liveliest frolics of his ge- 
nius. Most of them> too, have a seasoning of 
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tenderness and pity for his fellow creatures, both 
rational and irrational, by which readers even of 
the n^ost obtuse sensibility cannot fail to be af- 
fected. Nor is this the traditionary cant which 
one poet inherits from another, and which fioats 
past the attention, as the mere expletive, or pro- 
fessional, style of the art. It has a penetrating 
and original poignancy, which genius alone can 
bestow. The poet often touches a new string, 
with a pathos which instantly awakens a corres«- 
ponding tone in the heart of his reader. Thus, 
in his ** Winter Nighty'^* he contrives, by a mas- 
terly description of its severity, to lead us gra- 
dually on from the sufferings of the innocent 
songsters, to commiserate those even of the kite 
and the carrion crow, and to acknowledge that 
their voracious cruelty has been more than expi? 
ated by the merciless lash of the elements. 

*^ Ilk happing birdy we«, helpless things 
That in the merry months o' sprine 
Delighted me te hear thee sing, 

What comes o' thee ? 
Whare wilt thou cowr thy chittriog wina 
And close th^ e'e I 

Ev'n jon on murdering errands toi1*d, 
Lone, from your savage homes exil'd, 
The blood.staia'd roost, and sheep cot spoil'^. 

My heart forgets^ 
While pitiless the tempest wild 

Sore on you beats/* 
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It was a daring attempt in Shakespeare to re« 
ooncile with probability the gradual submission 
of Lady Anne to the flattery of Richard ; yet 
Bums shows almost equal confidence in his own 
powers^ When he expects to succeed in claiming 
our pity for the Devil, or our protection for the 
tyrants of the grove. 

In richness and vigour of imagination. Burns 
has rarely been surpassed. This power is com* 
monly considered to be the principal constituent 
of genius, as it is the instrument of invention, 
and the parent of novelty both* in science and 
art The sciences and arts, while in a state of 
progression, appear to advance, rather by sudden 
and occasional starts, than by regular periodical 
steps, and to receive their increments, not from 
the collective efforts of all who engage in them, 
but from the extraordinary and unexpected exer- 
tion of a single mind, by which something that 
was unknown before is discovered in the one, or 
executed in the other. To the power of making 
this solitary exertion, the denomination of genius 
should, perhaps, in strictness of language, be 
confined. If the preceding idea be just, it is by 
the production of novelty that pretensions to ge- 
nius must be tried : and to this test Bums niny, 
without any apprehension, be subjected. His 
writings, both in prose and verse, abound with 
original thoughts, and with images of his own 
creation. And it must be remembered that an au* 
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thor, whose reading was so limited, might fire- 
quently produce, by a second invention, what, 
unknown to him, had been invented before. Even 
when a common idea occurs to him, it serves on« 
ly as a hint to put his fancy in motion, or as 
the medium through which he passes to some new 
conception. Thus in his song of '^ John AndeV'- 
son" the comparison of life to the ascent and de- 
clivity of a hill, is common and familiar, but 
when Bums has begun it, he pursues it beyond 
the usual limits, and by making his aged couple 
** sleep together at the fit^^ extends it to an idea 
which is altogether new, and which, at the sam6 
time, harmonizes finely with the serene, a£» 
fectionate, and pathetic spirit of this beautiful 
piece. Thus, too, when speaking of the unfits 
ness of genius for ordinary affairs, he employs a 
trite idea in comparing life to a voyage, but he 
employs it only as the stem on which he grafts 
another of his own invention, to illustrate the 
helpless unskilfulness of poets, whom he calls 
'^ timid landsmen on life's stormy main." In his 
metaphors he shews himself always ready to rely 
on the coinage of his own fancy. His fish with 
ruddy spots are ^' bedropt with crimson hail.'* 
The loss of a valuable fellow-citizen, is, '^ paying 
kane to death ;" the hour of twelve is '* the key- 
stone of night's black arch ;" and the acquisitioii 
of immortal fame by a poet, is to ^^ warsle tame^ 
and lay him on his back." 
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The conceptions of Bums, it may also be ob- 
served, were no less remarkable for their clear- 
ness than for their strength. This enabled him 
to sustain all his similes correctly, and to avoid 
that incongruity in the progress of the parallel to 
which less discriminating minds are exposed. 
We may refer, as examples, to the ludicrous com- 
parisons of Kilmarnock to a cow, in the ^^ Ordi^ 
natioHj^' and of the life of the *^ Unco GuicC' to 
a mill in the *^ Address*^ and also to the whole 
allegorical song of " John Barleycorn.*^ 

The strength and vivacity of his concefptive 
faculties may be still better estimated, by the dis- 
tinctness with which he places himself, and his 
readers, in fictitious situations. He appears, by 
a kind of sorcery, to disengage us from the power 
of the senses, and to transport us to imaginary 
scenes, where the vision for the time has all the 
power of actual existence. Modo me Tkebis, 
modo ponit Athenis. We feel ourselves become 
spectators of the " Hdy Fair,** and members of 
the party at the sports of " Halloween" or at 
the prayers and supper of the " Cotter.** We 
find ourselves seated with Tam o' Shanter at the 
blazing fire of the alehouse, and grow familiarly 
acquainted with the jovial group. We enter into 
^11 the warmth of the fraternal friendship between 
Tam and the Souter, " who had been fou for 
ouks thegither;" and we perceive our spirits rise 
as the bowl goes round. We accompany the hero 
through the tempest s we gaze with him at the 
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window of the illuminated ruin, and shudder at 
the strange mixture of unearthly horror, and hea- 
ven-defying merriment. Nor can we at once re- 
sume our own persons, anJ withdraw from the 
contemplation of objects, which by superior vi- 
vacity compensate for their want of reaUty. 

The mind of Barns was a magazine of ideas, 
collected by the activity of his observation, aided 
by a memory which treasured only what possess- 
ed some species of interest. From this affluence 
of materials, which, by a power of quick associ- 
ation, were always at command, his fancy was 
ready to frame a variety of pleasing images, and 
the sensibility which accompanied all bis views> 
supplied that warmth of sentiment with which 
his writings are so richly seasoned. In these 
there is nothing indifferent ; no frigid description 
where mind is absent, and feeling asleep; no 
thought ^^ which plays round the head but comes 
not to the heart ;" no figurative expression^ which 
serves only to decorate, without increasing the 
warmth and vigour of what it clothes. Every 
thing, under the aspect in which he presents it, 
becomes an object of sympathy, and receives 
animation from the touch of his pen. Even be- 
tween his '^ Brigs.'* our hearts make an instant 
preference. We take part with the venerable and 
insulted antient, as with the reduced but digni- 
fied representative of an honourable ancestry; 
while we scorn and resent the petulance of its 
rivals as of the disgusting triumph of upstart os* 
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tentation and prosperous vulgarity. In the same 
manner, we enter into the feelings of his Daisy 
and his Mouse, his Dogs and his Mare ; for on all 
the subjects of his pencil Burns never failed to 
spread the hues of passion. 

The power ascribed to the music of Timo- 
theus, is ascribable also to the poetry of Burns, 
which instantly transmits* the varied and succes- 
sive emotions of its author, and infects the read- 
er with all the enthusiasm of his mirth or de- 
spondency, his affection or resentment, his ap- 
plause or derision. Even where he deviates in-» 
to a strain which we disapprove, we may con- 
demn, but cannot quit him ; and generally find 
the attraction of his talent stronger than the 
repulsion of his immorality. 

His poems have been so frequently, and so 
judiciously analysed, that any new attempt of a 
similar kind must be attended with the double 
danger of repeating stale remarks, or of direct- 
ing attention to beauties and defects of com-* 
parative unimportance. It is fortunate, there- 
fore, that the public has already decided so dis- 
tinctly for itself/ as to render the attempt offici- 
ous and unbecoming. If the excellence of an 
author may be estimated by the frequency with 
which his sentiments are echoed in quotation ; if 
this be the stamp by which the public sanc- 
tions the currenqy of its favourite verses, a high 
station among the -poets has been assigned to 
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iBums for his beauties, without the aid cif italics 
or inverted commas, have become nearly as pro- 
Terbial, aiiiong all by whom the language ia un- 
derstood, as the striking passages of Pope or 
Milton. Yet, without presuming to assist a choice 
which has been already made, I shall perhaps be 
indulged in a few deisultory reflections, which, if 
they miss the assent of the reader, may furnish 
him with amusement in detecting their futility. 

It is remarkable that the writings of Burn^, 
unlike to those of other poets, exhibit, few traces 
of a progressive improvement in his art. The 
'* Epistle to Dadey* which is the earliest of those 
compositions, where his powers seem to have 
been seriously put forth, is little inferior to his 
latest productions. Its difficult measure, bor<» 
^wed from " The Cherry and the Sloe,** he pro- 
bably chose to try his dexterity in rhiming ; and 
it is astonishing that, under this unusual con- 
straint, he shpuld have clothed his thoughts in 
expression so natural, flowing, and familiar. This 
poem, which was written about the period of his 
£dither*s death, presents an affecting specimen of 
his reflections, under a singular accumulation of 
distresses. It seems to be a sort of efibrt to accus* 
torn his thoughts to the very darkest possibilities of 
evil, and to a recollection of the consolations which 
will be left, when his anticipations are realised. 
His coi^sciousness of superior talents, to which his 
attention, at the time, had perhaps been drawn by 
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Iheir exertion in conversation with his '' brothef 
poet," makes him consider with regret, and not 
without some of that indignation, which was 
more congenial to his character, the peculiar dis- 
comforts of his situation. These are admirably 
described in the opening stanza, which represents 
the northern blast as drifting the snow to the 
very hearth of his wretched cottage. He then 
anticipates the period to which he seems so near, 
when the unequal distribution of external adyan- 
tiiges may reach its extreipe, and when hiai friend 
and he inay be reduced to the condition pf itine- 
rant beggi^. The evils of this condition he does 
not palliate ^ but soothes himself with the reflec- 
tion, that, after all the gifts of fortune are gone^ 
those of nature will remain ; and that they may 
still be happy, in the possession of healthy taste» 
ingenuity, and affection, and above all, in the 
cessation of fear, the chief poisoner of enjoyment, 
from having reached the lowest point of depress 
sion. The lines in which the mendicant poets 
are imaged, as exulting in the charms of creation, 
and in the exercise of a talent from which they 
had derived so little apparent benefit, are ex^ 
tremely pleasing. 

<^ What tbo\ Uke commoners of air, 
We wander out, we know not wher^n 
But either house or hal' ? 
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Yet nature's channs, the hills and woods, 
The sweeping vales, and foaming floods, 

Are free alike to all. 
In days when daisies deck the ground, 

And blackbirds whistle clear, 
With honest joy our hearts will bound, 
To see the coming year : 
On braes when we please, then. 

We'll sit and sowth a tune ; 
Syne rhyme tilPt, we'll time till't. 
And sing't when we hae done." 

The two last lines are among the few in which 
the diJETiculty of the measure produces a little 
feebleness. In a subsequent stanza^ he describes 
the advantages to be derived from adversity, 
with the facility of a practised versifier, and with 
a philosophy worthy of Epictetus. 

^^ And, eren should misfortunes come, 
I, here wha sit, hae met wi' some, 

An's thankfu' for them yet : 
They gie the wit of age to youth ; 

They let us ken ocrsel ; 
They make us see the naked truth. 
The r^o/guid andil). 

Tho' losses and crosses 

Be lessons, right severe. 
There's wit there, ye'll get there, 
Ye'll find nae other where." 

He concludes by employing the common fable of 
Pegasus, to express his fatigue, and the necessity 
of repose from the exertion he had made ; but 
by the strength of his conception, and his happy 
choice of epithets, even this hackneyed allegory 
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gaijis original interest under his management. 
No writer could set before our eyes, with great- 
er brevity, and at the same time with more dis- 
tinctness, the picture of a jaded steed at the end 
of liis stage. 

Prior to the " Epistky^ Bums had produced 
'* Poor Mailliey^ and " Winter, a Dirge^ in the 
introductory stanza of which there is abundant 
proof of his talent for descriptive poetry. From 
these first fruits of the genius of Burns, we see that 
it very suddenly shot up to maturity ; and that in 
the use of the Scottish dialect little subsequent im- 
provement was to be expected. In one depart- 
ment, however, room was still lefi; for a farther 
progress. By the diligent study, and frequent 
composition of English verse, he might have at- 
tained a wider range of expression, and have thus 
found more latitude for the originality of his con- 
ceptions, and the vagrancy of his fancy, in a lan- 
guage, through the medium of ' which he would 
have greatly extended the circle of his admirers. 
To this he does not appear to have paid very se- 
fious attention: and therefore, the last of his 
English productions, which is a prologue, writ- 
ten eight months before his death, evinces no re* 
markable accession of power,^ during the ten pre- 
ceding years. It is a fair imitation of that style 
of genteel and chastened sprightliness, which is 
generally adopted in those dramatic addresses i 
but when contrasted with the humour of his other 
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p6emSj it serves to confirm a remark whieh hM 
frequently been made, that few can give full ef- 
fect to a witty conception, unless by the language 
with which they are most familiar, and in which 
they naturally think. Many Scotchmen, in tom^ 
panies where they can take the aid of their own 
vernacular dialect, shew a rich vein of humour, 
which appears to desert than, when restricted to 
English. This, perhaps, more than any consti-^ 
tutional or characteristic indisposition to livdi-' 
uess^ may be the cause why few Scotch WfiteiH 
have been eminent for humour. To the northern 
division of the empire, English is, in some mea^ 
sure, a foreign tongue : while Irish authors, who 
often excel in humour^ enjoy the advantage of 
speaking from their cradle, and being accustom- 
ed to couch their thoughts, in the language which 
they are afterwards to write, with little more 
peculiarity than may be perceived in som6 of 
the provincial inhabitants of England. The Irish 
enjoy a farther advantage, in the similarity of 
their institutions, ecclesiastical and literary, po>- 
litical and legal, and of the terms and phrases 
connected with them^ to those of the metropoli* 
tan country. On such topics a Scotchman might 
furnish many pleasantries, highly amusing to 
his countrymen, but equally dull and unmean- 
ing to the English public, (which every subject 
of the empire is now ambitious of addressing,) 
fiom its total ignorance of the professional usages 
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and technical words on which his wit might bd 
exercised* 

But to return from this digression — if we do 
not find in Barns indications of a regul iir and pfo^ 
gressive improvement, wb are certaitilj still far* 
ther from finding any thikig of a cdntraty nature. ' 
'^ TarA 0^ Skanter,** one of his latest compositions^ 
is also one of the most perfect, and of the best 
sustained, in the whole collection, combining, as 
an excellent critic has observed, the comic arch-^ 
ness of Prior, with the terrific sublimity of Shake* 
speare. His minor productions nearly of the 
same period, such as the *' Whistle^' and the 
poem on Captdin Grose, evince at feast nb 
abatement of his former humourj or ease of ex* 
pression* 

The humouir of Burns Was original and sue- 
eessfiil. He had a strotig propensity to vi^w urn 
der a ludicrous aspect, subjects which he thought 
zeal or superstition had invested with unneces- 
sary or questionable sanctity. When beating for 
game, he delighted to push to the very confined 
of propriety, and to sport on the debs^tabte line 
between sacred and pfofane. He was inde^ 
scarcely excelled by Lucian faimfself in that spe^ 
cies of humour which is produced by debasing 
objects of the most serioti9 and solemn magnitude^ 
to the level of easy and indifferent jfamiliarity^ 
In the verses on '« Dr Hcfrnbook,*' where the p<^t 
jeUtea his interview and social chat with Peatlu 
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whose bony figure is drawn with equal drollery 
and correctness, how is the scythe of that dread- 
ed Being stript of its terrors, when it only serves 
to suggest this homely and neighbourly address : 

^^ Guid e'en t'ye, friend ! hae ye been mawin 
** When ither folk are busy sawin 2" 

Nor is the familiarity less, when Death, like the 
starved Apothecary, pleads his poverty, as an ex- 
cuse for following an unpopular calling. 

^^ Folk maun do something for their bread, 
^^ And sae maun Death." 

This poem has all the excellence of which its 
description admits ; and though humour be its 
ground-work, it is occasionally streaked with a 
rein of sublimity, as in the expression, '^ It spak 
right howe," and in the incident when '^ The 
auld kirk-hammer strak the bell/' This stroke 
puts the train of risible emotions to flight ; and 
suddenly introduces another, more akin to appre- 
hension, and a recollection of the tremendous 
personage who had been amusing us with his 
jokes. 

Nor was the power of Bums inferior in that 
description of hiunour, which exalts insignificant 
things to a ludicrous dignity. Whether he ad- 
dresses, or supplies language to inanimate and ir« 
rational objects, it is so suitable and unforced, 
f(p4 appears so gravely in earnest, as to reader 
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the fable more delusive, and the personification 
more credible, than is commonly the case in si- 
milar attempts. His " Twa Dogs*^ exercise their 
reason with the most sober propriety. His Exoe 
is a sagacious and affectionate matron. His 
Louse a well- scolded intruder. His Haggis a 
fieiir and portly personage, whose countenance 
beams good humour and good cheer -, and his 
Toothach an imp of torture, practised in all the 
arts of excruciation. On high pretensions, espe- 
cially to devotional austerity. Bums had no mer- 
cy; nor on that popular weakness which lets 
fancied reverence for religion beget a sort of 
coaxing and effeminate tenderness for the per- 
son of its ministers. This appears in a variety 
of his poems, where he applies the scourge of 
irony with all the force and cordiality of Butler. 
Even follies which had more of his approbation 
do not escape entirely : and it is amusing to ob- 
serve, how .dexterously he contrives, by way of 
a nominal execution of the law, to touch, but not 
to wound, them with the rod ; for in his praises 
of thoughtless dissipation, there is frequently a 
shade of ridicule, though so thin and slight as to 
be scarcely perceptible. 

In the lyrical effusions of Bums, we find ex- 
amples of the light and airy, the plaintive and 
pathetic, and the animating and exalted. The 
few which he left of tb€ last description are in so 
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noble a spirit, that we cannot help regretting tfi6 
smallness of their number ; bat he was led by the 
old Scottish ballads, which he proposed to him- 
self as models, into a preference of the style of 
Anacreon to that of Tyrtseus. Without depart* 
ing from his models, however, he found room for 
the admission of those tender sentiments to which 
his heart was always open. Separation from what 
we love, either by distance of time, or distance 
o( place, is a circumstance of which the recollec- 
tion most powerfully awakens that *^ joy of grieT* 
fo bften felt by minds of sensibility. In this feeU 
ing there is more pleasure, from the certainty of 
what we have formerly enjoyed, than pain^ from 
regretting that it is past. It is partly owing to 
the consciousness of having secured our natural 
portion of the blessings of life, that we can look 
with benignity, ahd even with superiority, on the 
young, who are enjoying them at present, but 
whose portion is still uncertain. This species of 
sentiment, in which triumph is softened by ^ 
'' not unpleasing melancholy," Horace express* 
OB beautifully in the following lines. 



<' Ilk p0ten9 iui 

Latusque degety cui Ucei in diem 
Dixisse otxf." 

Or, in the spirited version of Drydenj 

^^ Happy Hie man, and happy he alone^ 
JSe wiio can call to»day hb own^ 
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He i(hOy leeare witbini can my 

Td-morroW do thy Worst,-^or I have liv'd towday.'* 

Sentiments akin to that which I have describee^ 
liarmonizing so happily with the mixture of vi-* 
vacity and pensiveness, which prevails in the Scot- 
tish airs, were also suited to the mind ot Bums, 
in which itiirth and melancholy were almost co- 
existent They accordingly appear, with exqui- 
site effect, in many of his songs, as in ^ Atild lang 
syne^^^ and " John Anderson^^ where the cha- 
racters at once regret and exult in the mutual 
pleasure of former days. It was the felicity of 
Bums, as it is the province of gehius, to e^chibit 
the whole state of the mind by a single expres- 
sion ; and when the two friends recall their 
'* paidling in the bum,*' or the old couple their 
^' climbing the hill together," it is impossible not 
to enter into their feelings of satisfied recollec*k 
tion, shaded by graver thoughts, in the one case» 
of the troubles by which they had long been se- 
parated, and in the other, of the speedy dissolu- 
tion of their union, for which a common grave 
is but a melancholy consolation. 

In like manner, when the ibrce of affection is 
ioftened down by the distance of its objects, to a 
mild and wistful tenderness of thought, which is 
disposed to enliven its vivacity, by laying hold of 
every association, it produces a sentiment con- 
genial to the mind of he poet, and to the music 
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of his country. This sentiment is finely brought 
out in " Of a' theairtsthe wind can blaw/' — ** I 
** look to the west when I gae to my rest/' — 
" Musing on the roaring ocean," and several 
more of the songs. In some, the poet surrenders 
himself entirely to sadness, without the slightest 
mixture of gaiety, as in the touching strain of 
" Highland Mary^'^ of which it may be said> in 
his own words^ 

'^ O nocht but lore &Dd sorrow joia'd 
^' Sic notes of woe could waukeiu" 

Here the vein of grief is pure from any harsh or 
reproachful emotion^ as he mourns no. breach of 
affection, but merely a blow of Providenca But 
in the " Banks of Doony' a tone of accusation 
is mingled with that of complaint ; and in *' Had 
I a cave on some xvild distant shore^ he rises to 
a burst of despair so indignant, that for the per- 
fidy of a single individual, he would abandon the 
whole of her species. He can thus vary the note 
of amatory anguish, without any failure of ex- 
ecution. 

In personating more fortunate lovers, he shows 
no less ability and acquaintance with all the 
shapes and shades of his subject. Whether he 
pour forth effusions [of impassioned admiration, 
vows of fidelity, or fears for the safety of their ob- 
ject s and whether he assume the male or female 
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character, his expressions are so penetrating and 
faithful to nature, as to show that his experience 
in the 6rst of these characters, and his observa- 
tion of the last, had been equally extensive and 
exact. 

When he gives exclusive indulgence to his per- 
ception of liie ludicrous, his representations are 
as amusing by their variety, as they are a<lmirable 
for their comic truth. In " Duncan Gray^^ we 
see the fear of prolonging 'coyness beyond the 
prudent point, and " In last May a braw wooer ^ 
the operation of jealousy, in a vulgar mind, ex- 
hibited with amusing archness ; while in " Whis^ 
tie o^er the lave o^t,'' and " Husband, husband^ 
cease your strife,^* we have specimens of nup- 
tial antipathy, not surpassed by any thing which 
this ferlile subject has suggested to ancient or 
modern epigrammatists. 

Every reader must have observed with what 
strokes of delicate and original description, the 
songs, as well as the other performances of Bums 
are embellished ; and in the former, poetical des- 
cription is in its proper place, being subservient 
and auxiKary to sentiment. Thus, in " Bonny 
lassie zvill ye go/^ we have this fine picture : 

<' White o'er the linn the burnie ponn, 
And rising weets wi' misty showen 
The birks of Aberfeldie.'^ 
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And in '' Ca the Ewes^*" 

^^ We'll gae down by Clouden side^ 
Thro* the hazels spreading wide^ 
0*er the waves that sweetlj gUde^ 
To the moon sae clearly* 
*' Yonder Cloaden*s silent towers. 
Where at moonshine midnight hoorSj^ 
0*er the dewy bending flowers 
Furies dance sae diearly." 

It were endless to en^um^reite the beauties of 
tbe9e charming balls^ls; but )t is ioipo^sible to 
pass without notice the convivial spugs, suph as 
•* ff^illie brenvd a peck qf malt^'* in which the 
whole spirit of good fellowship ^eems to be coii- 
ceutr^ted ; or the martial odes of '^ Wallace^** and 
•* farezpeU thQUfair day 9^ in whicbj from their 
yehemenqe and grandeur^ more than in any qf 
his other compositions, we see the poet placed 
oil (h^ tripodj and sw^ing with the Pjrthian af- 
flatus. 

The song3 of Bums ai^ consecrated by a po- 
pularity against the decisions of which it is idle 
to dispute. From the cottage to the palace, and 
from the Ganges to the Ohio, they are in the 
mouths of all by whom the British language is 
spoken ; and the Scottish melodies are now em- 
ployed to introduce the verses, as the verses for« 
merly sung to them were employed to introduce 
the music* 
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Yet with all their excellence, it is perhaps a- 
nong the songs of Burns that we shall find his least 
successful attempts as a poet He seems to ha¥e 
tasked himself to their composition, without wait- 
ing for the moment of inspiration, or for that pro* 
pitious disposition of mind and body, when ideas 
and expressions meet with co-operating fluency. 
From those, for example, beginning, *' O saw ye 
honmf LesUe^^ and *' Oh saw ye my dear, my Phe* 
fyj** had they been anonymous, we should cer* 
tainly have been led to form no high idea of the 
powers of the writer. Many of the songs, too^^t 
which would have appeared delightful, standin^>r 
singly, lose a part of their charm when collected,^ 
from a monotony in their subjects, images, andD- 
thoughts. The subject, in most of them, is the^ 
praise of description of a young woman ; and 
though the poet has done his utmost to vary hit 
portraits, they still retain an unavoidaUe likenesa. 
The recurrence of the same images is also observe 
able. We meet with •• the rose-bud,*' " the daisy,'* 
and the *' scented birks,*' the freshness of momingp 
and the fairness of spring, the <* graceful air,'* 
and the '* een of bonny blue," with a frequency 
which weakens their interest : and it may be a(U 
ded, that the efforts of the author to diversify his 
asseverations of constancy, and his description of 
love pangs, betray him sometimes into hyperboli- 
cal adjurations, and comparisons, with which 
few of his readers can sympathise. Such, at least 
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in my mind, are. some passages of the verses to 
" Clarinda^ and of the song " JVhere braving 
angry winter* s skies J* 

It is unpleasant to observe that Burns can 
scarcely ever introduce a female into his verses, 
without stating himself in the character of her 
lover. This appears chiefly in his songs, many 
of which are intended as complimentary to some 
female acquaintance, and his love is the unfail- 
ing compliment to all. But his excessive subdi- 
vision of this exhaustless article reduces any single 
^portion of it to a very insignificant value. We 
^have no other alternative than to suppose that he 
ileither adored a plurality of these idols at once, 
Cor passed with unusual rapidity from one to ano- 
*ther; or that his feelings were altogether ficti- 
tious, and his amatory polytheism employed mere- 
ly by way of poetical machinery. AU of these 
suppositions are offensive, yet all of them, in part, 
admissible. Burns was certainly so lavish of his 
admiration, as to justify the belief that he could 
shift it very easily from one object to another ; 
or that, by a sort of superfetation of passions, 
he could direct it to more than one at a time. 
But it is probable that he might be led into this 
style, chiefly by catching the spirit of the popu- 
lar Scotch songs, which he was desirous to imi- 
tate ; and having avoided, according to the wish 
of his employers, their vulgarity and grossness, 
he might think himself entitled to indulgeoce, in 
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retaining all their warmth of |>assion which wasr 
so congenial to his own taste. 

There is a certain feeling of which every man 
IS more or less conscious, but of which the de- 
gree is extremely different in different . indivi- 
duals. This is the distinction which our affec« 
tions, in all cases, make between the sexes. 
Even when age or consanguinity must exclude 
the slightest sentiment of love, there is still, in 
our regard for a female, a delicate peculiarity, 
imperceptibly borrowed from that sentiment, 
which is never blended even with the strongest 
of our male attachments. Our affection for 
a mother, a sister, or a .niece, is different from 
what we feel for the corresponding connec- 
tions of our own sex. We not only desire the 
esteem of the former, but we wish to stand far 
vourably in their eye for those qualities which 
are exclusively masculine; qualities which women 
are formed to admire, without wishing to rival, 
and prone to encourage, by the tacit flattery 
of looking up to them for protection. This in- 
distinct and innocent gallantry is, in one case> 
finely discriminated by Gibbon: '' The rela- 
tion," says he, '* of a brother and a sister, espe- 
cially if they do not marry, appears to me of a 
very singular nature. It is a familiar and tender 
friendship with a female mind about our own 
age ; an affection, perhaps, softened by the secret 
influence of sex, but pure from any mixture of 
sensual desire^ the sole species of Platonic love 
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that can be indulged vritb truth, and trilhoat 
danger." To this it mky be added, that, if the 
f' secret TnAoeiiGe of 6ex/* at sdl assist in the 
pkarare of the connection which Gibbon de- 
scribes, it will operate with much less secrecy, 
though more or less modified and subdued by 
the chara(^ter of the individual, when its only 
check is one so easily surmountable as difference 
of station* 

In no man was this sentiment o^ sexuality 
more powerful or apparent than in Bums. The 
presence of women, i^hatever were their age ot 
rank, produced afi evident and instant revolution 
in his manner. The tone of his conversation and 
demeanour changed ; and he endeavoured to re- 
commend himself to their preference, by other 
powers of pleasing than he had practised before. 
Nor were these powers employed without suc- 
cess ; for even to those who could not for a mo- 
ment have admitted a thought of Burns as a 
lover, they were accompanied with an undefin- 
ed and ambiguous gratification, of which a lady 
could find no clearer description than saying, 
" that she had been completely carried off her 
feet by the bard." To the strength of this sen- 
timent, unqualified by proper discipline, may be 
imputed that constant tendency to the language 
of love which the productions of Bums betray. 
He could view no woman, as an object of poeti- 
cal prajsCj without viewing her also as an object 
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of tender passioA. In his mind, the two ideas 
were almost insepfirable, owing to that adoration 
of the other sex, which made an important part 
of his character, and which was ihcreased by a 
'Pride which we see him indulge in the conscious- 
ness of Its vehemence, even when affecting to con- 
fess it as a weakness. 

The prose writings of Burns eonsist almost 
solely of his correspondence, and are therefore 
to be considered as presenting no sufficieut cri- 
terion of his powers.^ Epistolary effusions, be- 
ing a sort of written conversation, participate in 
many of the advantages and defects* of discourse. 
They materially vary both in subject and man- 
ner, with the character of the person addressed, 
to \vluch the mind of their author, for the mo- 
ment, assumes an affinity. To equals, they are fa^- 
miiiar and Negligent ; and, to superiors, they can 
scarcely avoid that transition to careful effort 
and studied correctness, which the behaviour of 
the writer would undergo, whai entering the pre- 
sence of those to whom his talents were his only 
introduetion. Burns, from the lowness of his 
origin, found himself inferior in rank to all his 
correspondents, except his father and brother ; 
and although the superiority of his genius should 
have done more than correct tiiis disparity of 
condition, yet between pretensions so incom- 
mensurable, it is difficult to produce a perfect 
equality. Bums evidently labours to reason him- 
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self into ' a feeling of its completeness, but the 
very frequency of his efforts betrays his dissatis- 
faction with their success, and he may therefore 
be considered as writing under the influence of 
a desire to create, or to preserve, the admiration 
of his correspondents. In this object he must 
certainly have succeeded : for if his letters are 
deficient in some of the charms of epistolary 
writing, the deficiency is supplied by others. 
If they occasionally fail in colloquial ease and 
simplicity, they abound in genius-^in richness 
of sentiment, and strength of expression. The 
taste of Bums, according to the judgment of 
•Professor Stewart, was not sufficiently correct 
and refined, to relish chaste and artless prose, 
but was captivated by writers who labour their 
periods into a pointed and antithetical brilliancy. 
What he preferred he would naturally be ambi- 
tious to imitate ; and though he might have cho- 
sen better models, yet those which were his 
choice, he has imitated with success. Even in 
poetry, if we may judge from his few attempts 
in English heroic measure, he was as far from 
attaining, and perhaps from desinng to attain, 
the flowing sweetness of Goldsmith, as he is in 
his letters, from aiming at the graceful ease of 
Addison, or the severe simphcity of Swifl. 
Bums, in his prose, seems never to have forgot 
that he was a poet ; but though his style may be 
taxed vnth occasional luxuriance, and with the 
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admission of crowded^ and eVen of compounded 
epithets, few will deny that genius is displayed in 
their invention and application, as few will deny 
that there is eloquence in the harangue of an 
Indian Sachem^ although it may not be in the 
shape to which we. are accustomed, nor pruned 
of its flowers by . the critical exactness of a 
British orator. 

It is to be observed, however, that Bums could 
diversify his style, with great address, to suit thq 
taste of his various correspondents; and that, 
when he occasionally swells it into declamation^ 
or stiffens it into pedantry, it is for the amuse- 
ment of an individual, whom he knew it would 
amuse, and should not be mistaken for the stylQ 
which he thought most proper for the public* 
The letter to his father, for whom he had a deep 
veneration, and of whose applause he was no 
doubt desirous, is written with care, but with no 
exuberance. It is grave, pious, and gloomy, 
like the mind of the person who was to receive 
it In his correspondence with Dr Blair, Mr 
Stewart, Mr Graham, and Mr Erskine, his style 
has a respectful propriety, and a regulated vi- 
gour, which show a just conception of what be- 
came himself, and suited his relation with the 
persons whom he addressed. He writes to Mr 
Nicol in a vein of strong and ironical extrava* 
gance, which was congenial to the manner, and 
adapted to the taste, of his friend. To his fe- 
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iitiale correspondents, without excepting the ve- 
nerable Mrs Dunlop, he is lively, and sometimes 
romantic, and a skilful critic may perceiye his 
pen under the influence of that tenderness for the 
feminine character, which has been sdready no- 
ticed. In slM>rt, through the whcrfe coHection, 
we see various shades of gravity and c^re, or of 
sportive pomp and intentional affectation, ac^ 
cording to the familiarity which subsisted be- 
tween the writer and tiie person for whose ex- 
clusive perusal he wrote : And, before wh esti- 
mate the merit of any single letter, we should 
know the character of both correspondents, and 
the measure of their intimacy. Thefee remarks 
are suggested by the objections of a distinguish- 
ed critic, to a letter which was communicated 
to Mr Cnomak) without its address, by the au- 
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tlior of thi^ memoir, and which occurs -at p. 116 
ot the Reli^ues. The censune would, periitips, 
have been softened, had the critic been aware, 
that the tumidity which he blames, was no se- 
rious attempt at fine writing, but merely a play- 
ful effusion in mock-heroic, to divert a friend^ 
whom he had formerly succeeded in diverting 
with shnilar sallies. 

Burns was sometimes happy in short compli- 
mentary a(^d^esses, of which a specimen is sub- 
j6ined. It is inscribed on the blank leaf of a 
book, presented to Mrs Graham of Fintry, from 
which it was copied by thai lady's permis;>iDnt 
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Td Mrs Grakatn of Finiry. 
<< Ix i»probid>)e, Madwi* that this pag^ may be 
read when the band that now writes it ahaU be 
mouldering in the dust : May it then bear witp 
ness» tibat I present ^'ou these voluaies as a tri- 
bute of gratitude, on my part ardent and sincere, 
OS your and Mr Graham's goodness to me ha? 
l^een generous and noble ! May every child of 
yours» in the hour of need, find such a friend* as 
I shall teach every child of mine that their far- 
ther found in you. Robert ^BujtNS.** t 

The letters of Burns may> on the whole, be 
regarded as a valuable offering to the public* 
They are curious, as evidences of his genius» 
and interesting as loey3 to his chas^t^er; and 
they can scarcely fail to command the admira* 
tion of all wbo do not measure their pretensions 
by an unfair standard. 

Having been so copious in proof and in praise 
of the genius of Burns, I may be more easily 
pardoned for noticing some of his literary de* 
fects. The most striking of these was incorrect'^ 
ness of taste, and carelessness in exercisyin^ the 
judgment which he possessed. Of the thoughts 
which occurred to him, he did not instaut^y per- 
ceive, or take any pains to examine, which should 
be retained, and which rejected ; nor could he, 
without reluctance, sacrifice ingenuity to a sense 
of decorum^ which he had taught himself to de« 
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ride. He rairendered himself too loosely to the 
stream of his reflections ; and in the act of wri* 
ting forgot the precaution of stating himself in 
the situation of a reader. The good sense which 
guided his conversation, would have been equal- 
ly serviceable, had he chosen to consult it in 
guiding his composition ; and if he had carried 
in his mind the idea of reciting his poems to a 
company of all sexes and descriptions, many a 
passage of too gross and naked a character would 
have been suppressed. Apologists may urge^ 
that his poems were originally written without 
any prospect of thdr publication ; and that^ to 
the circle of his acquaintance, from the rustici-> 
ty of the lower class, and the Ubertinism of the 
higher, he knew, by their taste in conversation, 
the indelicacy of his wit would be half its charm. 
But it is pot to be denied, that, after he had 
reached a distinction, which must have convin- 
ced him that whatever he wrote was written for 
the public, he shows little amendment, some of 
his latest productions being as offensive as the 
earliest. 

He was likewise too apt to introduce into 
a poem, a thought which did not harmonize 
with the rest, and which interrupts the train cvf 
sentiment that had been previously excited. A 
desire to pay compliments to his friends made 
him sometimes choose improper and unexpect- 
ed places for them, without considering how far 
he would be accompanied by the feelings of his 
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reader. In this manner he disturbs the |>rocess 
of ima^nation, in the *^ Brigs of Ayr^^ to praise 
a favonrite fiddler ; and he injures the unity of 
that poem, as well as of his *< Vision!^ by mix- 
ing real with fancied persons. The effect is 
nearly the same, as if a painter of some histori- 
cal event should injudiciously compose his group 
of portraits of his friends, whether their pbisiog- 
nomy might suit the characters or not 

In one or two passages, we see Burns grap* 
pling with an idea which appears to roaster him, 
and which, either from perplexity in the concep- 
tion, or from a defect of expression, he fails to 
bring ouft with distinctnen. This is always un* 
pleasing. In worics of genius, as in the works of 
nature, the limit of power should never appear; 
the imagination being thus led to concave it 
much greater than its effects display. A poet 
should therefore abandon every idea, which he 
has not expressed both with clearness and with 
energy ; because the boundaries of his ability are 
thus discovtt^, and the deception of its indefi- 
nite extent removed. Yet, in the two last lines 
of the following passage. Bums seems to have 
violated this maxim, for their meaning (to me at 
least) is far firom being obvious : 

*^ Aod when the bard or hoary sage^ 
Charm or instmct the future age. 
They* bind the wild poetic rage 

In energy, 

^TbcfnitforKxle. « 



Pr poiot tbft iiicoDQlaslTe pi^e 

Vuion. 

To aiiotber stanza the same ebjeetkm may be 
made; 

^ fkif 61 Ikfe^ «otem» mm viif iteek, 
. ;^nd nli^e>.pWioal^hftC reek, 
And phjsLcally causes aeek. 

In clime and season i 
Bttt teD me IVhisktf^s name inOreek, 

IMI tell the reason.** 

Barneii Crg oMd Fra^er. 

The bad effect of this stanza is heigbteBcd.bjr 
ila posttioii between a fiassage of eocaked patho6» 
and one of eocquinte humour. Other instances 
ef 4be ^same kind mig^t be added, but I shall 
caoleat myself with observii^, that, oa three dif- 
ferent occasions^ he endeavonrs to aUnstrate, or 
enliveft, his meaning, \^ comparisonis borrowed 
from a pack of cards, and in each, to my appie* 
hensioD, he is ansiicces^ul ; with the additional 
disadvantageof being compelled, by therhyme, to 
pronounce the word carts, which to all, hot the 
inhabitants of the south^wjeat of Scotland, will 
appear a forced and arbitrary accommodation. 

Burns, like Milton, Butler, and many others, 
was sometimes led to display his knowledge, at 
the hazard of impairing the progressive admira- 
tion of his reader. We have instances of this in 



liis verses to /. S. wbere be intntdnces the techr 
nical terms ia amsic ; and in the poeio on J)^ 
Horabooky where he enumeia^ the materia me^ 
dica of the Doctor's shop. He was IHcewisie %ku^ 
seasonable in sbewmg his acquaintanoe with the 
politios and p«blic diaracjbeis of the day i as ia 
the fiajne verses to /. ^S". where be eufeehles 3 
very aaimated passage, by inliroducing the 'Oames 
of Pitt and Deanpster. Sudh aUwioc^ nmy^ a\Q 
doubt, please, when thej offer some strtkii^g ,\U 
lustration of important eharacters or events s 
but lor this apialogj the infi^rmation of ^m^ 
was too slight and casual ; or, as Dr Blair once 
observed to me, <* his politics had too muqh x)f the 
smith's shop.*' In sevend of his productions, eat 
pecially in his letters, he .occaaionally glawoeti a| 
classical and scientific topics, with ail ease and 
familiarity which may lead some to suspect Ihat 
he wished to gain credit for more erudition than 
he possessed. It must be remembered, however^ 
that he was an intense, though irregular reader) 
and that the knowledge which he had acoumu* 
lated before the end of his life> was by no means 
contemptible* 

In the more mechanical partof poetry^ or that 
which relates to rhyme and measure. Burns perr 
mitted himself to be too easily satisfied. His 
rhymes, particularly in his songs, are often eK^ 
tremely imperfect, and his lines sometimes eked 
out with expletive syllables, which are offensive 
IQ the least fa3tidious ear. The3C defects dis« 
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please the reader, and depreciate the writer, 
from the same principle which was stated in a 
preceding paragraph. They betray a want of 
power in the poet to accomplish what he aims 
at, and a practical confession that his command 
of language is not unlimited. If rhymes are em- 
ployed at all, they ought to be exact ; and, if not 
so, we conclude that the difficulty of couching 
his meaning in the desirable form, is one which 
the poet was unable to surmount When, for 
example, we meet with sounds so ill suited as 
tocher and water^ with such abbreviations as Ca-^ 
ledanie, or with ** inspir'd bards,** feebly drawn 
out from three to five syllables, in inspired bar-- 
diesy we see genius driven to its shifts, and sus- 
pend that astonishment and admiration, which 
we felt, while every difficulty appeared to sink 
before it. It is evident that Bums had great 
confidence in the facility of his versification, for 
he boldly undertakes any measure, however ar« 
duous or complicated, and, in general, he is sin- 
gularly successful. 

Notwithstanding the demands of metrical con- 
venience, both halves of his couplets are com- 
monly of equal vigour, yet the following lines 
in ** Tarn o* Shanter,** may, perhaps, appear an 
exception, every idea contained in the first be- 
ing, with a very unimportant difference, repeat- 
ed in the second : 
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** Fire toiaahawks wi' blode red-rasted, 
Fire scjmitan wi' marder crusted." 

Instances of imitation may be discovered in 
the poems of Burns, but they are neither nume- 
rous nor unpleasant Pretenders to genius are 
frequently detected by their false judgments of 
the productions of rival artists, and by envious 
struggles to lower to their own level, that merit 
to which they perceive themselves unable to rise. 
But the characteristic of true genius, is to feel 
Ivith vehemence, to admire with enthusiasm, and 
to emulate with vigour and with hope, the excel- 
lence of those who have preceded them in their 
favourite department. If their judgment err at 
all, it will probably be in ascribing, from ex- 
cessive admiration of the art, an excess of merit 
to the artist. In Bums this mark of genius was 
\ery perceptible. His love of poetry was such 
as to call forth a predilection, not very justly 
measured, for those who, in attempting the prac- 
tice of it, had shewn themselves affected by the 
same passion. The poets who fell first into his 
hands were not the best ; but as they were the 
best he knew, he admired them with his natu- 
ral ardour ; and though he afterwards rose him- 
self far beyond them, they seem to have always 
retained a portion of his early regard. It is com- 
monly in imitation that genius, if preceded by 
any near approaches to its own conception of 
excellence, begins its exertions. It rises firyt 
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from the ground by the aid and example of 
others, but, when fairly launched into the air» 
aod made sensible of its own intrinsic buoyan- 
cy, exultation in the discovery urges it to a 
higher flight than had been achieved by its in- 
«tructors. We need not be surprised, therefore, 
if in the most original poets, vestiges of imita- 
tion are occasionally observed. In Virgil they 
are frequent ; and not less so in Milton^ though 
he was superior in invention perhaps to all other 
poets. In Burns they are wonderfully rare, 
when we consider the comparative disadvantages 
vnder which he laboured. The great writers 
Just mentioned were« by a regular education, in 
some measure bred to poetry. The best models 
were put into their hands: they were taught 
what to attempt, and what to avoid, and, above 
all, to beware of the servility of imitation. But 
Burus set out without a guide : his understand- 
ing had to discriminate and form rules for itself: 
and the spark of his genius, with no gentle breath 
to cherisli it into a flame, waited to be kind- 
led by the passing breeze. He seems always to 
have been conscious of a strength of talents be- 
yond what he observed around him, but he was 
ignorant of its extent, and afraid to listen to the 
persuasions of his consciousness. While other 
poets, therefore, began with imitating the mas- 
ters of their art, the first aspirations of Bums 
were to make some approximation to the songs 



of the Evergreen^ or the poems of Ferguson wad 
Ramsay. Yet, though he borrowed from these 
authors the form of some of his earlier compo- 
sitions, the moment he began to write, and to 
feel the impulM of his own original poWers, be 
scorned to be indebted to thetn for any thing 
more. Having once entered the path, which 
they had opened to him, he trod it in a manner 
entirely his own, and can no more be chai^^ed 
with imitation, in adopting what others had 
found a convenient vehiefe for their thoughts, 
than the epic of dramatic poets who divide their 
works after the common example, into books or 
acts. It might be expected that the ideas of 
those authors, whom Bums had read with so vo* 
racious a relish, at an age when impressions are 
the strongest, should have blended themselves 
with his own ; and when he began to write, have 
been insensibly produced as original notions. 
This has seldom happened ; but in a few instan- 
ces we find a resemblance to prior compositions* 
strong enough to justify a presumption, that it 
may have proceeded from the cause which has. 
been described. On comparing the two follow^ 
ing quotations, the similarity of the thought is 
apparent* 
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'^ But gallant Roger, like a soger, 
Stood, and brayely fought, man } 
Pm wae to tell, at last he fell. 

Bat mae down wi* him brought, man* 
At point of death, wi' his last breath, 
Some standing round in ring, man, 
On*8 back Ij^iog flat, he way'd his hat. 
And cried, God saye the King, man." 

SKinyxNo* 

^^ Bat bring a Scotchman frae his hill, 
Clap in his cheek a Higliland gill, 
Saj, such is Rojal George's will, 

And there's the foe ; 
He has nae thought but how to kill 

Twa at a blow. 

Nae cauld funt.hearted donbtings teaze 
Death comes, wi' fearless e'e he sees him ; 
Wi' blnidjr hand, a welcome gies him ; 

An when he fa's. 
His latest draught o' breathing lea'es him 

In faint huzzas !" 

Burns. 

The first of these passages presents the picture 
of an individual, and the second that of a class. 
Both are highly animated ; but in warmth of po- 
etical imagery, that of Bums must be allowed 
the superiority. 
There is a considerable similarity between the 
Elegy on Poor Mailie^^ and the ballad of the 
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** Ewie wf the crooked horn,** though it coti- 
sists rather in the general strain and spirit of 
the piece, than in particular passages. The 
ewes of both poets seem to have been on the 
same footing of companionable familiarity, and 
objects of the same domestic tenderness. 

The foUo^ng lines bear a slight resemblance 
both in the sentiment and in the turn of expres- 
sion. 

^' It*s no the daes that we hae woiH) 
Frae aff her back sae aften shorn, 
The loss o' thae we coald hae born,^' * &c. Skinnie, 

^* Irs no the loss o' warl's gear, 
That oonid sae bitter draw the tear,'' &c Burxs* 

^' Indeed I think that our guidwife 
Will ne?er get aboonH aTa.'* Skixkxb. 

^^ His heart will never get ahoon 

His MaiUe dead.'> Burns. 

I once asked Bums if, in composing the pas- 
sages which have been quoted, he had not been 
insensibly indebted to the verses which are com-* 
pared with them ; and he answered (if I rightly 
recollect) that he suspected he had. 

* This ballad is qnoted as it was nsnaHjr sang in Ayrshire 
about the time of Bnms's appefiraoce. 
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It may be observed, that when Buras employs 
tbe English exclasivelj, even on sublime and 
serious subjects, he seems to think under con- 
straint ; and that the finest of his poems are ei- 
ther wholly in his native dialect, which be could 
wield at will, or those where he gradually slides 
into English, only after his fancy had been ele- 
vated to a contempt of obstruction, and his ideas 
had begun to flow in the channel which his 
mind had selected, while enjoying the utmost 
ease and freedom in its operations. Of this de- 
scription are the " Vision^* and the *^ Cotter's 
Sixlurday Nights It may be doubted, how- 
ever, if the change, even when he excels in both 
styles, be .altogether agreeable ; as it implies an 
acknowledgement that English is the language 
best suited to the occasion, and that the best 
has not been uniformly adopted. 

Burns once informed me, in describing his 
mode of composition, that having the advantage 
of a most exact and retentive memory, he never 
committed his verses to writing, till he had 
touched and re touched them in his mind, and 
had brought them to that state in which he 
would admit of no farther alteration. This by 
no means contradicts his assertion that they were 
" the effect of easy composition, but of labo- 
rious correction '* It only shews that the la- 
bour was mentally performed. The same me- 
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thod of composing is said to have been prefer* 
red by Gray ; and it i^ remarkable that, not* 
withstanding all their care, both these poets 
abound more than mos^ of their eminent con* 
temporaries, with imperfect rhimes. The ear is 
perhaps less scrupulous than the eye; and a 
false rhime may have escaped, from the atten* 
tion not being called to the appearance and or- 
thography of the words, during the process of 
revision. 

The aversion of Burns to adopt alterations 
which were proposed to him, after having fully 
satis6ed his own. taste with the state of his pro* 
ductions, is apparent from his letters. In one 
passage he says, that he never accepted any of 
the corrections of the Edinburgh literati^ except 
in the instance of a single word. If his admir* 
ers should be desirous to know this single word, 
I am able to gratify them, as I happened to be 
present when the criticism was made. It was 
at the table of a gentleman of literary celebrity, 
who observed that, in two lines of the Holy 

Fair, beginning, ** For M speels the holy 

door," the last word, which was originally saU 
vation, ought, from his description of the preach- 
er, to be damnation. This change, both ^mbit* 
tering the satire, and introducing a word to 
which Bums had no dislike, met with his instant 
and enthusiastic approbation. '* Excellent!" 

Y 2 
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he cried, with great warmthy ^^ The alteration 
shall be made ; and I hope you will allow me to 
say in a note, from whose suggestion it pro- 
ceeds '/' a request which the critic, with great 
good humour, but with equal decision, refused. 
On the subject of correction, however. Bums 
was not always so inflexible as he represents 
himself We see him frequently yielding to the 
taste of Mr Thomson ; and he bent, though with 
•* murmuring reluctance," even to the ** iron 
justice" of Dr Gregory. 

In contemplating the genius of Bums, we are 
naturally disposed to consider whether it could 
have been successfully directed to some longer 
and more elaborate work than any which be 
has left. For various reasons, I am inclined to 
think that of this there was but little probabi- 
lity. His want of a regular education, and of 
those habits of periodical study, by which the 
mind can pause without breakilig the continuity 
of a work, and easily resume it at the point 
where it had been suspended, would have been 
unfavourable to his prosecution of an operose or 
extensive design. His hours of composition 
were desultory and uncertain. When a favou- 
rite i(|ea laid hold of his mind, he would cherish 
it, till his heated imagination threw it off in 
verse ; and when the paroxysm ceased, he was 
done with it The patient and progressive exe- 
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motion of an epic or dramatic work, requires an 
apprenticeship to the art of writing, a steady dis- 
cipline of the thoughts, and a power of putting 
them daily in motion, from the hope of a distant 
reversion of fame. For 3uch quahiications Burns 
was by no means remarkable. We can perceive 
in some of his pieces, that when he had been 
prevented from finishing them, during the first 
effervescence of fiuicy, his original ideas had eva* 
porated ; and before he returned to his compo* 
sition, the state of his mind had undergone such 
a change, as to render the sequel very different 
from what the outset had led us to expect. This 
is particularly observable in his ^^ Brigs of Ayr y* 
and in the •• Winter Night** The first of these 
opens with a description, to which nothing su- 
perior can be found in the records of poetry. 
The spirits of the brigs then begin their contro- 
versy, which is no less admirable, but the alter- 
cation breaks off, and the poem makes a transi- 
tion into a different strain. A train of allegori- 
cal beings are introduced in a dance upon the 
ice ; and though this part contains some beauti- 
ful lines, yet it does not harmonize exactly with 
what follows ; for, had the poet foreseen that bis 
group was to contain personages of so grave and 
dignified a character, as Learning, Worth, and 
Peace, he would scarcely have engaged them in 
the violent and merry movements of a Strath- 
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dpey. This piece exhibits very plainly the rftr- 
jectae membra poetae, but it is surely deScient 
in unity of design. 

The " ff^nter Night,'' like the " Brigs^' sets 
out with description very powerfully executed, 
and in language decidedly Scotch, but it passes 
abruptly to English, and, in my apprehenion, 
to a tone more nearly within the compass of an 
ordinary poet. On this point, it is with great 
diiSdence I allow my judgment to disagree with 
that of Dr Currie ; yet it has always appeared 
to me, that we might conceive the two different 
portions of this poem to be the work of different 
authors, or of the same author, at hours when 
the tide of inspiration had risen to very unequal 
heights. Other writers are no doubt liable to 
similar inequalities; but in Burns they were 
greater, from the superior vehemence, and pro- 
portional remission of feeling, under the pressure 
of which he was urged to composition. When 
a subject ceased to interest him strongly, it was 
abandoned for a new one, which possessed this 
power ; and when he did not write with all the 
vivida vis animi, he was apt to let the vigour of 
his conceptions relax with the vivacity of his 
emotions, a circumstance which must have weak- 
ened his chance of excellence as a dramatic, or 
even as a didactic poet. 

To this view it may be objected, that Ramsay 
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and BioomGeld, without the habits of systematic 
study, have succeeded in these two dc^partments 
of composition. But it would be doing Burns 
injustice, to reduce him to the level of either of 
those writer^, whose genius wanted force to reach 
the elevation at which the former could occa* 
sionally soar, and M'hose humbler flight could be 
longer and more steadily maintained. In any 
species of writing. Burns would certainly have 
produced passages, to the splendour of which 
neither Ramsay nor Bloomfield could aspire; 
but it may be doubted whether he could have 
finished a work of equal length, and at tlie same 
time so uniformly supported, as the Gentle Shep- 
lierdt or the Farmer s Boy. A long poem be- 
comes at times a task : and from some of the 
songs of Burns, which he obliged himself to 
compose, even under unpropitious circumstan- 
ces, we may perceive marks of compulsory ex- 
ertion, by which, if they had occurred in a long- 
er essay, the effect of the finer passages would 
have been impaired. 

In making these remarks, I am led to con- 
jecture what alterations might have been produ- 
ced on the character and destiny of the poet, if 
he had been regularly trained as a man of letters. 
It may, at first sight, have an air of paradoxi- 
cal absurdity to compare the dissipated and ir* 

reverent ploughman of Kyle, with the strict and 
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orthodos: moralist of Litchfield ; yet, on farther 
consideration, the absurdity will perhaps be di« 
minished. In the radical characters of Bums 
and Johnson, there were some points of close 
resemblance ; and though they terminated in a 
wide disparity, yet we must remember that a 
slight deviation at the centre becomes great at 
the circumference; and that, at their outset, 
they were turned into paths which took a direc- 
tion almost diametrically opposite. Both were 
endowed by nature with the same intellectual 
grasp, with the same richness of imagination, 
the same tenacity of memory, the same appetite 
for knowledge, the same preference of exploring 
human nature, the same colloquial supremacy, 
the same atrabilious temperament, the same 
desire to resist it by convivial exertion, the same 
stern independence, the same national partiality, 
and the same violence of passion and obstinacy 
of prejudice. Had Burns spent his boyhood in 
the shop of a bookseller, or among the members 
of a cathedral ; had he afterwards removed to 
college with nothing to depend upon, but regu- 
larity of conduct and force of application ; and 
had he finally, with all the power of talent thus 
acquired, become a daily labourer in the litera- 
ry vineyard, it seems by no means unlikely, that 
the natural resemblance which has been stated, 
^^ight have been confirmed and increased by the 
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eperation of similar causes. In poetiy, both 
humoroas and pathetic, he would certainly have 
been superior to Johnson, and probably equal 
to him in prose. His conversation would have 
been distinguished by a piercing insight into the 
heart, and by pointed and luminous expression ; 
«nd that predominance which he would have en-^ 
joyed, he might have had no scruple occasion* 
ally to exert, with tyrannical severity, on an op- 
ponent Neither does it seem at all impossible, 
that bis dark and luxuriant sensibility, under 
the constant check of learned and virtuous so- 
ciety, atid of principles or prejudices derived 
from early discipline, might have overflown in 
devotional ardour, religious terrors, and jealous 
predeliction for the national church, and for the 
ecclesiastical order of which he would probably 
have been a member. On the other hand, to borrow 
illustration from reversing the picture, had John- 
son been bred among the lowest peasantry of a 
district where the prevalence of illicit trade had 
almost annihilated all medium between a total 
debauchery of moral feeling, and a puritanical 
austerity, in which reflecting minds could with 
difficulty acquiesce, I see little to prevent the 
supposition that he might have been as remark- 
able as Bums for extraordinary strength, and 
frequent misdirection, of native intellect. By 
some it may be thought that the devotion of 
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Bams to female beauty would have disturbed 
this process ; but it appears, from all the views 
of Johuson^s character, which we have received, 
that his appetites were as gross^ and h)& passions 
as importunate, as those of the poet, though va- 
rious causes had enabled him to govern them 
with greater power. Burns indeed was more 
favoured in personal appearance, and had ac- 
quired, by early practice, more of that insinuating 
gaiety and tenderness^ which wind their way to 
the hearts of the fair ; but if he had been im- 
mured till twenty-five within the monastic pre^ 
cnncts of a college, the shyness and awkwardness, 
so common in professional scholars, would have 
diminished his qualifications for a companion- 
aUe intercourse with women, and his pride 
would have deterred him from soliciting their 
favour, while conscious that the disgrace of a 
rq>ulse was so probable. Even if this had not 
been its effect, a gallantry begun so late, and 
under such restraints as have been supposed, 
would only have supplied that gentleness, in 
which Johnson was deficient, and might have 
polished the surface, without altering the sub- 
stance of the character. We know that, like 
the strcHigest plants, the most decided minds pre- 
serve, with singular obstinacy, the flexure which 
art or accident has given ihem , and 1 can there- 
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fore think it no extravagant conjecture, that the 
congenial vigour of these two extraordinary men, 
might, under similar training, in some essential 
points, have assumed a similar appearance. 

The tnun of reflection having led me to com- 
pare Bums with one great modem writer, I am 
tempted to indulge mjrself a little farther in this 
mode of illustration, and to measure him with 
another, where the parallel will be conducted 
more by contrariety than by resemblance. 

Burns and Cowper may be regarded as 
contemporary ; for, though the former was much 
younger than his brother-bard, yet the genius 
of both burst forth upon the world nearly about 
the same period. The Task was published in 
1784, and the poems of Burns in 1786. Seldom 
has a greater contrast been exhibited, than by 
these two masterly writers, in many promtinenft 
circumstances of c*ondition and character. Cow- 
per, descended of high and Uterary lineage, had 
all the advantage of a careful and complete 
education : Bums, sprang from the most sordid 
hovel of a peasant, was deprived, by poverty and 
accident, of the measure of instruction which 
even peasants enjoy. The latter was vigorous 
and robust in body, and in spirit hardy, intrepid^ 
and independent: the former, with a delicate 
and distempered frame, was timid to excess. 
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tremblingly alive to his own defects, and so de* 
pendent for aid, that he leant on the support of 
elderly females, as beings stronger than himsel£ 
Burns was eager to indulge his powers of coo- 
yersation, even in tumultuous and intemperate 
scenes : Cowper shrunk from the eye of man, 
and preferred burying those high endowments of 
which he was conscious, to encountering even 
the most correct and gentle society. The for- 
mer ridiculed every species of fanaticism with a 
force so unsparing, as scarcely to avoid the sa- 
cred root from which these fantastic branches 
^ring : The latter was so impressed by the pow- 
er of religion, as to let it frequently overwhelm 
him with visionary terrors, which are the off- 
spring of fanaticism. The one, after an early 
blaze of reputation, rushed into dangerous plea- 
sures with an ardour which destroyed, in the 
middle of his career, a constitution apparently 
formed for long duration. The other, by flying 
even from the most innocent gratifications, length- 
ened out a life which was always precarious, and 
reserved sufficient vigour to earn all his fame at 
its close. Burns was like a river that spark-les 
over rocks and rapids, but is soon exhausted by 
its own impetuosity: Cowper, like a quiet stream, 
that by long husbanding its scanty strength, in 
a silent subterraneous channel, comes forth, at 
last, with unexpected beauty, into open day. 
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Yet, with all these disparities, their genius 
possessed many features in common. Both de- 
rived the most ardent enjoyment from the sub- 
lime and beautiful spectacles of nature, and pos- 
ifessed a peculiar capacity of analysing their de« 
light, by fixing at once on the minute and cir- 
cumstantial appearances from which it sprung^ 
and both had the power of portraying, in poeti- 
cal language, the objects which had caused 
them: — Burns, by a few daring and decisive 
strokes, and Cowper, by patient touches of more 
softness, delicacy, and grace. Both seem to have 
been chiefly enamoured of creation in its wintry 
attire, and have succeeded with most felicity in 
catching the characteristics of that gloomy sea- 
son : Burns delighting in the awful honours of 
the nocturnal tempest ; and Cowper, in all that 
is pleasing and picturesque in the morning with- 
out doors, or soothinii^ and secluded in the even- 
ing within. Both felt the acutest sentiment of 
•tenderness for the animal tribes, and strongly in- 
terposed their voice for the innocent and perse- 
cuted : Bums, in the tone of indignant execra- 
tion, and Cowper, in that of mild complaint. 
Both took penetrating views of human charac- 
ter, and their veneration for what worth it pos- 
sesses> gave them a satirical tendency against its 
vicious errorsj but still preserving the original 
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difference of their characters, it shews itself in 
Bums with a vigorous coarseness, and in Cow- 
per with an arch and polished jiaivetL Both were 
singularly happy in conceiving and in delineating 
the domestic delights to which they had been se- 
verally accustomed ; and it is difficult to say 
whether the interior of Bums's Cottage^ or of 
Cowper's Drawing Roomy has most admirers. 
They are exquisite pictures, and each most for- 
tunately suited to the pencil which it engaged. 
Both had a rich vein of humour, and the power 
of depicting ludicrous manners ; as the pleasur- 
ing cit of Cowper, and the revelling beggars of 
Bums, will testify to ages ; but, owing to the dif- 
ference of their taste and education, the former 
is uniformly chaste in his playfulness, while the 
latter shews a constant propensity to overstep 
the bounds of decency. 

To illustrate this parallel, some passages from 
each may be compared. In the following we 
see the poets describe themselves in the same 
state of grave and almost involuntary rumination, 
or in that twilight of the mind which corres- 
ponded with the dubious illumination of the 
scene. 

^' First when our drawing-rooms begin to blaze, 

• » • » • 

Mj pleasures too begin. But me, perhaps, 



The glowing hearth may satisfy awhile 
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«< With faint illumination, that uplifts 
The shadow to the ceiling, there by fits 
Dancing uncouthly to the quiv'ring flame. 
Nor nndelightfiil is an hour to me 
So spent In parloar twilight : Snch a gloom 
Smts well the thoughtful or unthinking mind^ 
The mind contemplative, with some new theme 

Pregnant, or indlspos'd alike to all.— 

• • • • 

'^ Me oft hvi fancy, ludicrous and wild, 
Soothed with a waking dream of houses, towers, 
Trees, churches, and strange visages, expressed 
In the red cinders, while with poring eye 
I gaz'd, myself creating; what I saw. 
Nor less amusM, have I, quiescent, watched 
The sooty films that play upon the bars. 
Pendulous, and foreboding, in the view 
Of superstition, prophesying still. 
Though still deceiv'd) some stranger's near approach." 

CowrER. 

« Whan the day had closed his e'e. 

Far i' the west, 
Ben i' the spence right pensively, 

I gaed to rest. 

*• There lanely, by the ingle cheeky 
I sat and eyed the spewing reek. 
That filled wi' hoast.provoking smeek 

The auld clay biggin, 
An' heard the restless rattons squeak 

About the riggin. 
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^* All in tliis motlie, misty cKme, * 

I backward miis'd on wasted time," ftc 

The circumstances in both descriptions are 
finely selected, yet so different amid their simila- 
rity, that we can never forget the difference of 
the poets, either in point of situation ; the one ap- 
pearing in all the grossierti of his hovel, and the 
other in the simple neatness of his parlour ; or, 
in point of character, the innocence of the one 
rendering his musings tranquil and playful, and 
the indignant ambition and past imprudence of 
the other, often leading his mind to self-accusing 
disquietude. 

The poets thus express, each in his own pecu- 
liar manner, their opinion of the friendship of 
fashionable females : 

^< They are happiest who dissemble best 

Their weariness, and they the most polite 
Who squander time and treasure with a smile 
£yen at their own destruction. She that asks 
Her dear five hundred friends, contemns them all, 
And hates their coming* They, what can they less ?•— - 
Make just reprisals, and with cringe and shmg, 
With bow obsequious, hide their hate of her." 

Cowpsa. 

^' But gentlemen and ladies warst, 
Wi' eTendown want o' Wark are curst. 
They loiter, lounging, lank, and lazy, 
Tho' deil haet ails them, yet uneasy. 
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<< -^Tht ]adl«s am in ami in dosten. 

As great and gractons a' as sisters : 

But liear their absent thoughts o' ither^ 

They're a' ran deils and jades thegither* 

WhyleSy o'er the wee bit cup and platie^ 

Thej sip the scandal potion pretty ; 

Or Iee.lang night wi' crabbtt leaks, 

Poie owre the devil's {nctar'd benlts ; 

Stake on a chaace a farmer's stack-yard. 

An' cheat like onie nnhang'd blackguard.'^ Burns. 

We may compare their manner of iatrodaciog 
the same picturesque object in the following 
passages: 

^^ The red-breast warbles still, but is content 

With slender notes and more than half suppress'd^ 

Pleas'd with his solitude, and flitting light 

From spray to spray, where'er he rests, he shakes 

From many a twig the pendent drops of ice^ 

That tinkle in the wither'd leaTcs below." Cowpsr. 

^^ Nae mair the groTe with airy concert rings, 

Except perhaps the robin's whistling glee. 

Frond o^ the height o* some bit half.lang tree." Bueni. 

To these the reader may add (for the passages 
are too well known to require quotation) a com- 
parison of the tame-hare> and the woodman's 
dog of Cowper, with the wounded hare and the 
shepherd's dog of Bums; and of the delineations 
of winter scenery with which the works of both 
abound. From the whole of this estimate, it will 
probably appear that Burns excels Cowper in 
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genius, less than he is excelled in taste. If tliere- 
fore the admirers of the one be superior in zeal, 
those of the other are probably superior in num- 
ber; both having many friends, but Cowper no 
foes. The latter, it may likewise be added, writ- 
ing under a deep conviction of his own deme- 
rits, delights to enumerate, with grateful humili- 
ty, and to dwell on, every little pleasing circum- 
stance of his condition ; while Burns, under a con- 
trary impression, betrays, in the effusions of his 
genius, a stern and haughty discontent with a 
portion so unworthy of his claims and capacity 
of enjoyment. The comparison shall be closed 
by remarking, that both its celebrated subjects 
occasionally indulge in relaxing the elaboration 
of their compositions, add sliding into a careless- 
ness which renders some passages very unequal 
to the excellence of the rest. 



It may now appear time to close this memoir, 
of which the excess, beyond the few pages pro- 
jected by the author, will, he fears, not be justi- 
fied by its value, for he has been more fortunate 
in satisfying the editors with its extent, than 
himself with its execution. It was hastily writ- 
ten in the short and uncertain intervals of more 
urgent avocations ; and the constant interrup- 
tions by which it was disturbed, may serve as 
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some apology for want of connection^ for repe- 
tition, and perhaps for occasional inconsistency. 
Should it be discovered to contain little novelty 
of information, or ingenuity of remark, the rea- 
der must be reminded that neither was promis- 
ed, and that the credit of this discovery is claim- 
ed by the author. In every step he found him- 
self anticipated, and proceeded under an impres- 
sion, that his engagement was only to couch his 
materials in such a form, as might supply this 
publication with the usual appendages, without 
trenching on the property of others. By the 
heated and enthusiastic admirers of Bums, he 
will probably be censured for his unnecessary 
severity; while, on the other hand, the apolo- 
getic remarks, by which he only wished to trim 
the balance of opinion fairly, will give no 
less offence to others, who cannot prevent 
their minds from allowing the excellence of 
the poet to be depreciated by the errors of 
the man, and their rebuke of immorality to be 
embittered by the absence of its imposing deco- 
rations. But if the censure of these two parties 
should be nearly equal, the author will accept it 
as a testimony of his success, in guarding against 
the prejudices of both, and in shaping a course, 
as he intended, under the combined direction of 
Charity and Justice. 
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The eh and gh have always the guttural sound The 
sound of the English dipthong oo^ is commonly spelled 
tni. The French u, a sound which often occurs in the 
Scottish langruage^ is marked oo, or ui. The a in 
genuine Scottish words, except when forming a dip- 
thong, or followed by an e mute after a single coa^ 
sonant, sounds generally like the broad English a in 
wall. The Scottish dipthong ae^ always, and ao, very 
often, sound like the French e masculine. The Scot« 
tish dipthong ey, sounds like the Latin eit 



-*^ Aback J away, aloof. 
Abeigh^ at a shy distance. 
Aboon^ above, up 
Abreadj abroad, in sight* 
Ae^ one. 

Aff, off; Ajffoo/^ Qopreme- 
ditated. 



Afore^ before. 

Aft^ oft. 

Afierty often* 

A-^ley^ off the right linO) wrod^ 

AibiitUy perhaps* 

Ain^ own. 

Airn^ iron. 

AirUpennyy earnest-money* 

Aiihy an oath. 

AUt^ oats. 



jliver^ an old bone. 

Aizle^ a hot cinder. 

Akwarty awkward* 

Alake^ alas. 

Alane^ alone. 

Amaist^ almost. 

Amang^ among. 

An^y and, if. 

Ance^ once. 

Ane^ one, an. 

Anither^ another* 

Artfu\ artfuU 

Ase^ ashes. 

Asklenty asquint, aslant. 

Asteer^ abroad, stirring. 

Aughfy eight, possession, as, 

in a* m^ aughiy in all my 

possession. 
Auld^ old. 
Auldlang $yne^ olden time, 

days of other years. 
AuldfarranyOT auldfarrantj 

sagacious, canning, pru. 

dent. 
^0% at all. 
Arpa\ away. 
Awfu\ awful. 
Amuy the beard of barley, 

oats, Sec, 
Awnie^ bearded. 
Ayonty beyond. 



B 



BA* ball. 

Backlins coming^ coming 

back, returning. 
Bad, did bid. 
Bade^ endured, did stay. 
Baggie, the belly. 
Bainicy having large bones, 

ftOQt. 



Baim, a child. 

Baimtime, the time in wludi 

a woman bean childreiu 
Baiih, both. 
Bane, bone. 
Bang, an effort. 
Bardie, diminutive otbtadi 
BareJU, barefooted. 
Barket^ barked. 
Bar kin, barking. 
Barmie, of, or like barau 
Bashfu' bashful. 
Batch, a crew, a gang^ 
Bat is, bots. 
Baudrons, a cat. 
Bank, a cross beam ; Baukm 

en*, the end of a beam. 
Bauld, bold ; Baldly, boldly. 
Bowk, bank. 
Baws^nt, hanng a white stripe 

down the face. 
Be, to let be, to give oTer, ta 

cease. 
Beastie, dimin, of beast. 
Beet, to add fuel to fire. 
Befa% to befall. 
Behint, or behin*, behind. 
Belly ^fu\ belly.fuU. 
Belyve, by and by. 
Ben, into the spense or par* 

lour. 
Benlomond, a noted mountain 

in Dunbartonshire. 
Beuk, a book. 
Be U, be it. 
Bethankit, the grace afler 

meat, also, prais'd. 
Bicker, a kind of wooden dish| 

a short race. 
Biel, or bif»ld, shelter. 
Bien, wealthy, pfentiful. 
Bigy to build ^ Bigget^ boilt. 



Biggen, bnildiiigi a hoiue. 

Be//, a baU. 

BUUe^ a brother, a youog fel- 
low. 

Bingy a heap of %TUXkj pota. 
toes, &c, 

Birkie^ a clever feUow. 

Birringy the noise of part, 
ridges, &c. when they 
spring. 

BUy crisis, mck of time* 

Bizz^ a bustle, to buzz. 

BlastiCy a shrivelled dwarf, a 
term of contempt. 

BlastU, blasted. 

Blate^ bashful, sheepbh. 

Blaihery bladder. 

Blaudy a iat piece of any 
thing ; to slap. 

Blawy to blow, boast* 

Bleatin, bleating. 

Bieezingj blazing. 

Bleeri and blin\ bleered and 
blind. 

Bleeritj bleared, sore with 
rheum. 

Blessin^ blessing. 

Blether J to talk idly ; non. 
sense 

Bleih*ren^ talking idly. 

Blink J a little while, a smit- 
ing look ; to look kindly, to 
shine by fits. 

Blinker^ a term of contempts 

Blinking smirking. 

Bluegown^ one of those beg* 
gars who get annually, on 
the King's birth-day, a blue 
cloak or gown virich a badge. 

Bluid^ blood; Bluidjf^ bloody. 

Bluntiey snivelling. 

Bluiki^ did blush. 






Blype^ a shred, a large pieces 

Bocky to vomit, to gush inter- 
mittently. 

Bockedy gushed, vomited. 

Bodle^ a small old coin. 

Bogles^ spirits, hobgoblins* 

Bonnie^ or bonny, handsome^ 
beautiful. 

Bonnilie^ liandsomely, beau- 
tifully. 

Boonock^ bannock^ a kind 
of thick cake of bread. 

Boordy a board. 

Boortreey the shnib elder, 
planted much of old in 
hedges of barn-yards, &c. 

Boost J behoved, must needs* 

Botehj an angry tumour. 

Bother^ to pother. 

Boukj' vomiting, rush in out* 

Bow^kailf cabbage. 

BovUy bended, crooked. 

Brackens^ fern. 

Brae^ a decli? ity, a precipice, 
the slope of a hill, 

Braidy broad. 

Braiky a kind of harrow. 

Braindge^ to run rashly for* 
ward. 

Braind^gty reeled forward. 

Braky broke, made insolvent. 

Branksy a kind of wooden 
curb for horses. 

Brasky a sudden illness. 

Brats^ coarse cloaths, rags, al« 
so children. (^'■'T* 

BrattUy a short race, hurry, 

BraWn fine, handsome. 

Brawly yOr brartlUj very weliy 
finely, heartily. 

Brawniey stout, brawny. 

Braxitf a mark in sheepi &ei 



Breaking breaking. - - \ 
Breastie^ dimin, of breast. 
Breasiitf did spring up or 

forward. 
Breaihin^ breathing; 
Breckan^ fern. 

Breefj an inTulnerable or ir- 
resistible spell. 
BreekSf breeches. 
Brent J smooth. * 
Brewin, brewing. 
BriCyivkce^ liquid. 
Brig^ a bridge. 
Brunstancy brimstone. 
Briskeiy the breast, the bosom. 
Brithery a brother. 
Brogue^ a hum, a trick. 
Brooy broth, liquid, water. 
Broose^ a race at country 
weddings, who shall first 
reach the bridegroom's 
house, on returning from 
church. 
Brughy a burgh. 
BruilziCj a broil, a combus. 

tion. 
Brunt J did burn, 
Brustj to burst. 
Bughtj a pen. 

Bughiin time, the time of coU 
lecting the sheep in the pens 
to be milked. 
Buckskin, an inhabitant of 

Virginia. 
Buirdly, stout, made, broad- 
built. 
Bum-clock, a humming beetle 
that flies in the summer 
evenings. 
Bummin, humming as bees. 
Bummler, a blunderer. 
Bummlin^ blundering. 



Bure, did bear. 

Burn^ water, a rvrnlet. 

Bumewin, t.e. bam the wind^ 
a blackfimith. 

Bumie, dimin, of bum. 

Butkit, dressed. 

Buste, a bustle; to bustle. 

Buss, bush, shelter. 

But, without. 

But an* ben, the country kiU 
chen and parlour. 

By himself, lunatic, distract- 
ed. 

Byre, a cow-stable. 

C. 

CA*, io call, io name, to drire. 

Cadger, a carrier. 

Cadie, or caddie, a person, a 

young fellow. 
Caff, chaff. 
Caird, a tinker. 
Cairn, a loose heap of stones. 
Calf*ward, a small inclosnre 

for calves. 
Callan, a boy. 
Caller, fresh, sound. 
Cam^ did come. 
Canna, cannot. 
Cannie, gentle, mOd, dei« 

trous. 
Cannilie^ dextrously, gently. 
Cantharidian, made of can* 

tharides. 
Caniie, or canty, cheerful 

merry 
Canfraip, a charm, a spell. 
Cap siane, cop-stone, key* 

stone. 
Careerin, cheerfully. 
Caressin, caressing. 



Carlinj a ttoat old woman* 
Carrjfin^ carrjing. 
CarteSy cards. 
Caty or ca^dy called, dri?en, 

caWedi 
Cauldj cold* 
Caupy a wooden drinking Tea. 

sel. 
CesteSy taxes. 

Chanter J a part of abag*pipe. 
Chantiny chanting. 
Chapy a person, a fellow, a 

blow. 
Chearfu\ clieerfally. 
Cheekity cliecked. 
Ckeepy a chirp \ to chirp* 
Ckieiy a young fellow. 
Chimlay or chimiiey a fire. 

grate. 
ChimlaAugy the fire-side; 
Chitieringy shiTering, trem* 

bling. 
Chockingy chocking. 
Chowy to chew > cheek for 

chowy side by side. 
Chufficy fat-faced. 
Clachany a small village about 

a church, a hamlet. 
Ciaitey or claesy cloaths. 
Claithy cloth, ciaithingy cloth« 

ing. 
Clapy clapper of a mill. 
Clarkety wrote. 
Clashy an idle tale, the story 

of the day. 
Clatter y to tell little idle sto. 

ries ; an idle story. 
Clout y to clean, to scrape. 
Clautedy scraped. 
Claversy idle stories. 
Clawy to scratch. 
Cleed^ to clothe. 
Clinkinj jerking^ clinking. 



Clinkumbelly who rings (he 

church bell. 
Clipfy sheers. 
Cllshmaclavery idle conTersa. 

tion. 
Clocky to hatch ; a beetle. 
Clockifiy hatching. 
Clooty the hoof of a cow, sheep, 

&c; 
Clooticy an old name 4or the 

Ideyil. 
Clour y a bump or swelling af- 
ter a blow* 

CludSy clouds. 

Coaxifty wheedling* 

CoblCy a fishing boat. 

Cockemontfy a lock of hair 
tied up on agirl*s head, a cap. 

Cogy a wooden dish. 

Coggiey dimin, of cog. 

Com L Ay from Kyle, a district 
of Ayrshire, so called, saith 
tradition, from Coil or Coit- 
us, a Pictish monarch. 

Colliey a general, and some* 
times a particular name for 
country curs. 

Collieihangiey quarrelling* 

Cominy coming. 

Commauny command. 

Coody the cud. 

Coof a blockhead, a ninny. 

Cookity appeared and disap* 
peared by fits. 

Coofty did cast. 

Cootiey wooden kitchen dish, 
also tho&e fowls, whose legs 
are clad with feathers, are 
said to be cootie^ 

Core^ corps, parry, clan. 
CornUy fed with oats. 

Cotter y the inhabitant of a coU 
hou$$ or cottage. 



Couihie^ kind, loving. 

Cove J a care* 

CowCy to terrify, to keep un- 
der, to lop ; a fright, a 
branch of fturze, broom, &c. 

Cowpy to barter } to tumble 
over ; a gang* 

Covpity tumbled. 

Cowriny cowering. 

Cotcte^ a colt. 

CoziCj song ; cozily^ snugly. 

Crablfiiy crabbed, fretful. 

Cracky conversation ; to con- 
verse. 

Crocking conversing. 

Crafty or crofty a field near a 
house, in old husbandry , 

Craiky name of a bird. 

Crambo - dinky or crambo* 
jingicy rhymes, doggrel ver* 
ses. 

Cranky the noise of an un. 
greased wheel* 

CrankouSy fretful, captious. 

Cranreuchy the hoar.frost. 

Crttpy a crop, to top. 

Crawy a crow of a cock, a 
rook* 

Creely a basket ; to have one^s 
wit in a creel; to be craz'd, 
to be fascinated. 

Creepiny creeping* 

Creeshiey greasy. 

Croniey crony y an old acquain- 
tance. 

Croody or croud, to coo as a 
cove. 

Croony a hollow continued 
moan j to make a noise like 
the continued roar of a bull, 
to hum a tune. 

Crooning, humming. 

CrouchiCy crook-backed. 



Crousey cheerftil, cowageou. 
Crouslyy cheerfully, coonge- 

onsly* 
CrowdieMmcy breakfast-dme. 
CrowdiCy a dish made of oat- 
meal. 
Crowliny crawling. 
Crumpy hard and brittle, wgom 

ken of bread. 
Crunty a blow on tke head 

with a cudgel* 
Crushiny crushing, cmshed, 

crusht. 
Cuify a blockhead, a ninny* 
Cummocky a short staff irith a 

crooked head* 
CurchiCy a courtesy. 
Curler y a player on ice. 
Curlingy a well known game 

on ice. 
CurliCy curled, whose hairfalli 

naturally in ringlets. 
Curmurringy murmuring, a 

slight rumbling noise* 
Curpitiy the crupper* 
Cushaty the doTe or wood* 

pigeon. 
Cutty y short. 

D 

DJDDIEy a father* 
Daffiny merriment, foolishness. 
Dafty merry, giddy, foolish. 
Daimeny rare, now and tlien, 

daimen^ickery an ear cl 

corn now an tiien. 
Dainty y pleasant, good-bn. 

moured, agreeable* 
Dancin^ dancing* 
DappVty dappled. 
Darklinsy darkling. 
Daudy to thrash \ to abuse* 
Ddtf r, to dare, danfty dared* 



Dawrg^ or daurk^ a day's fau 

boar. 
Dovoc, David. 
Dazody a large pieoe. 
Damtity or diutetj fondled, 

caressed. 
Dearies J dimin. of dears* 
Dewrtkfu\ dear. 
Deave, to deafen* 
DHl^ma>.cmre I no Matter fiir 

all that 1 
Deieerety delirious* 
Dehin^ delying. 
Deicrivey todescrilie* 
DeeerviHy desenping. 
DevlCy astanning blow. 
Digkiy to wipe, to clean com 

from chaff; cleaned from 

chaff. 
DimpPiy dimpled. 
Dingy to worst, to pnsh. 
Dinnay do not. 
Dirly aslight tre—ions stroke 

or pain. 
Dterespeekety disrespected. 
Dhstetiy or diz*ny a doaen* 
Disziey dix^y giddy. 
Doiiedy stupiiied, hebetated. 
Dolefu\ doleful. 
Dotty crated, a stnpid fellow. 
Dontiey nnlocky. 
Dooly sorrow ; to ftfi; dooly 

to lament, to monm. 
Dortyy sancjr, nice. 
Doucey or doueey sober, wise, 

pmdent. 
Doucelgy soberly, pmdentlj. 
DouglUy was or were able. 
Doupy backside. 
Dour and diUy sallen and saU 

low. 
Domrey stont, daraMoi stub* 

bomiSnUen. 

TOL. n« 1 



Doss, am or are able, can. 
Domff, pithless, wanting spirit. 
DowiCy worn with grief, fa- 
tigue, &c. 
Downay am or are not able, 

cannot. 
Doylty stopid. 
Drapy a drop, to drop* 
Drappingy dropping. 
Drauntingy drawling«» 
Dreadfu*y dreadful. 
Dreepy to ooze, to drop. 
Dreepingy oozing, dropping, 
Dribbley drizaling, slaver. 
Driegk^ slow. 
Drifts a drove. 
Drinkiny drinking. . 
DrodduMy the breech. 
Droopmrumptiy that droops at 

the crupper. 
Drone^ part of a bagpipe. 
Droukeiy wet. 
Drouihy thirst, drought. 
DruckeUy drunken. 
Drumbt^y mnddy. 
Drummocky meal and waisr 

mixed raw. 
Druni^ pet, sonr hninoar. 
Dr^ny drying. 
Duby a small pond. 
DuddiOy ragged. 
Dtidty rags, clothes. 
Dungy worsted, pnshed,driv«n« 
Duniedy boat. 

Duehy to push, as a ram, ftc 
Duiki^ poshed by a nun, oK| 

&c. 



£V, the eye ; E^en^ 0m eyes. 
£*ejs<ii, ereniag. 
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Eeriey frighted, dreading spu 

His. 
Eild, old age. 
Elbuck, the elbow. 
Eldritch^ gbastly, frightful. 
En\ end. 

Enbrugh, Edinburgh. 
Eneughj enough. 
Ensuin^ ensuing. 
Especialy especially. 
Eydentj diligent. 



FJ% fall, lot ; to faU. 

FacUj faced. 

FaddomHy fathomed. 

Fae^ a foe. 

Faem^ foam. 

Fairin^ a fairing, a present. 

Faithful faithful. 

Fallow^ fellow. 

Fand^ did find. 

Fareweel^ farewel. 

Farly a cake of bread. 

Fashj trouble, care; to trouble, 

to care for. 
Fash'ty troubled. 
Fastern-een, Fastens Even. 
FathralSj or faiVriUy ribbon 

ends, &c 
Fauld^ a fold ; to fold, 
Faulding^ folding. 
Faui, fault. 

Fazcsont, decent, seemly. 
Fearfu', frightful. 
FearU, frighted. 
Feat^ neat, spruce. (ing* 

Fechtj to fight ;fechiinj fight- 
Feckety waistcoat, 
Feckfu\ large, brawny, stout 
Feckless^ puny, weak, silly. 
Feg^ a ^g. 
FeidCj feudy enmity. 



Fell^ keen, biting : the flesh 

immediately under the skin ; 

a field pretty level, on the 

side or top of a hill. 
Fen^ successful struggle ; fight. 
Fend^ to live comfortably. 
Ferlie^ or/er/y, to wonder ; a 

wonder, a term of contempt. 
Fetch, to pull by 'fits. 
Fetch*t, pulled intermittently. 
Fidge^ to fidget. 
Fidgin, fidgeting. 
Fie I, soft, smooth. 
Fienij fiend, a petty oath. 
Fier, sound, healthy } a bro. 

ther, a friend. 
Fisley to make a mstting noise, 

to fidget, to bustle. 
Fi7, a foot. 
FitiiaJan'* , the near borse.of 

the hindmost pair in the 

plough. 
Fizz, to make a hissing noise, 

like fermentation. 
Flainen, flannel. 
Flattering flattering. 
Fleech, to supplicate in a flat- 
tering manner. 
Fieechin, supplicating* 
Fleeshy a fleece. 
Fleg, a kick, a random blow. 
Flether, to decoy by fair 

words. 
Fletkerinj flattering. 
F/ey, to scare, to frighten* 
Fley^d, frighted, scared. 
Fiichter, to flutter, as young 

nestlings when their dam 

approaches, 
Flichterin, fluttering. 
Flinders, sherds, broken 

pieces. 
Flingin^tree^ a piece of tin* 
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ber hung by way of parti- 
tion between two horses in 
a stable ; a flail* 
Flisky to fret at the yoke, 

Fliskiiy fretted* 
FUttery to vibrate like the 
wings of small birds. 

Fiiiierittg, fluttering, Yibrat* 
ing. 

Flunkie^ a servant in livery. 

Flyiny flying. 

Foamin^ foaming. 

Foordj a ford.' 

Forbears^ forefathers* 

Forbtfe^ besides. 

Forfairnj distressed, worn- 
out, jaded, 

Forgethetj to meet, to en- 
counter with. 

Forgie^ to forgive. 

Forjesket^ jaded with fatigue. 

Formin, forming. 

Foiher^ fodder. 

jFou', full, drunk. 

Foughten^ troubled, harrassed. 

Fowy a bushel, &c, 

Frae^ from. 

Freathy froth. 

Frien\ friend* 

Fu\ full. 

Fudy the scut of the hare, 
coney, drc. 

^^*ffy to blow intermittently. 

Fujpt^ did blow. 

Funnie, full of merriment. 

Fur^ a furrow. 

Furm^ a form, bench* 

F^ieeuy fifteen. 

F^ke^ trifling cares ; to pid- 
dle, to be in a fuss about 
trifles, 

Fyie^ to soil, to dirty, 

FjfPt, soiled, dirtied, I 

»2 



6 
GAB, the mouth; to speak 

boldly or pertly. 
Gdberlunzie^ an old man. 
Gadsmauy plough-boy, the 

boy that drives the horses 

in the plough. 
Gacy to go, gaedy went, gae» 

or gane^ gone, ^Otfii, going, 
Gaei or gate j way, manner, 

road. 
G'angy to go, io walk, 
Gar^ to make, to force. 
Gar^tj forced. 
Garten, a garter, 
Gashy wise, sagacions, taUuu 

tive ; to converse. 
Gashin, conversing. 
Gate, way, manner. 
Gatherin, gathering. 
Gaucy, jolly, large. 
Gear, riches, goods of any 

kind. 
Geek, io toss the head ia 

wantonness or scorn, 
Ged^ a pike. 
Gentles, great folks* 
Geordie, a guinea. 
Get, a child, a young one. 
Gie, io give, gied, gave, 

gi*en, given. 
Giftie, dimin, of gift, 
Gigiets, playful girls. 
Gillie, dimin, of gill. 
Gimmer, a ewe from one to 

two years old. 
Gin, if, against, 
Gipsey, a young girl, 
Girn, to grin, to twist tho 

features in rage, agony, &c* 
Girning^ grinning. 
Gizz, a periwig. 
Ghaiity a ghost* 
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Glaikii^ iiuttteiltiTe, foolisli. 
Glaizie, glitteriDg, amootli 

like a glass. 
Glawm^d^ aimed, sDatched* 
Giegj sharp, steady. 
GUibj glebe. 
Gleuy dale, deep Tallej. 
Glib^gAbbet^ that speaks 

biioothly and readily. 
Glini^ to peep ; gUniedj peep- 
ed ; ^liniitt^ peeping. 
Gloaming the twilight. 
Glowr, to stare, to look; a 

stare, a look. 
Glowr*d^ looked, stared* 
Glowringy staring. 
Glunchj a frown ; to frown. 
Gowaftj the flower of the 

daisy, daadelioa, hawk- 
weed, &c« 
Gowdy gold. 
Gowff^ tlie game of golf ; to 

strike, as ike bat does the 

bail at golf. 
Goaff'dy struck* 
Gowky a cuckoo, a term of 

contempt. 
Gowly to howl. 
Gowlimgj howling. 
Gracefu^y graceful. 
GraMdy groaned. 
Graining^ groaning. 
Grmipy a pronged instrameat 

for cleaning stables. 
ChraUk^ accoutrements, fnr. 

nitnre, dress. 
Grane^ or grainy a groan. 
Grannie^ a grandmother. 
Crrape^ to grope, grapii^ 

groped. 
Greaiy iutimate, familiar. 
Greatfu\ grateful. 
Gree^ to agree, fo bear ike 

grccj to be decidedly yictor. J 



ChreHj to shed tears, weep. 

GreeHny crying^ weeping* 

GreeUj agreed. 

Crrievtis, gpoTing. 

Grippetj catched, seized* 

Grifsely gristle* 

Groat J io get the whistle of 

one'* 9 groat^ to play a lot. 

ing game. 
Grousomey loathsome, grim* 
Grozetj a gooseberry. 
Grumphy a grant ^ to gnmt. 
GrumphiCj a sow. 
Grun*y ground. 
Grruntle^ the phis ; a gnmtiog 

noise. 
Grunsiancj a grindstone. 
Grushiey thick, of thriring 

growth. 
GuoB, the SuPBKMS Bsxho ; 

good. 
Guidy good; guid mominj 

good morrow; guid etn, 

good erening. 
Guidfaihery guidmoikery fa. 

ther*in-law and motiier4B. 

law. 
Guidman and guidmifey the 

master and mistre«>s of the 

house ; Young guidmany a 

man newly married. 
Gulltf or guiliCy a large knife. 
Gumliey muddy. 
Gustjfy tasteful. 

H 
HJ*y hall. 
Ha'.bibley the great bible that 

lies in the halL 
fiae^ to have. 
Haetjjieni haety a petty oath 

of negation, nothing. 
Haffety the temple, the side 

of (he head. 
HaJUnty nearly half, partly* 



J 
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Hagf a scar or gvlf in iiioims 

aod noon. ; an nglj old 

woman* 
Haggiij a kind of padding 

boUcd in the stomach of a 

cow or a sheep. 
HaiHj to spare, to save ; 

kain^dj spared. 
Hmrsij hanrest. 
JHaithj a petty oath. 
Hat or haidj an abiding place. 
UaU^ whole, tight, healthy. 
Uaiiamy a particular partition. 

wall in a cottage. 
Hai^y holy. 
HttMCj home^ kamew§nrdy 

homeward. 
Homely^ homely, aliable. 
Han\ or hmun\ hand, 
^fop, an outer garment, man- 
tie, plaid, l^c to wrap, to 

cover, to hap. 
Bopping^ hopping. 
UapMep.an'lowp^ hop, skip, 

and leap. 
Bappety a hopper. 
Uarktif hearkened. 
Hoih, a sot. 
IloitUy hastened. 
Hamd^ to hold. 
HaughSy low.lying rich lands. 

Tallies. 
Hourly to drag, to peeL 
Uauriinj peeling. 
JIaverely a half-witted person, 

half.witted. 
IlavifUy good manners, de. 

coram, good sense. 
Hawkiej a cow, properly one 

with a uhitejace. 
Uealtomey healthful, whole. 

some. 



HeoMy liad, the puriidple^ 
Heopkf heaped. 
Heariey hoarse. 
Hearst J hear It. 
Heathery heath. 
Heck I Oh i strange I 
Hechiy to foretei something 

that b to be got or given ; 

foretold % tiie thing foretold. 
Heetey to elevate, to raise. 
Heiimy the mdder or hdm. 
Herdy to tend flocks; one 

who tends flocks.' 
Herseiy herself. 
HerriHy a Iwrring. 
Herr^y to pinnder, motiprom 

perfy to ptumder birdt^ 

neiis. 
Herrymenty plundering, im» 

▼astation. 
Hety hot 

Heughy a crag, a coal«pit. 
HUchy to hobble, to halt 
Hiichiny halting. 
Hi'meeiy himself. 
Hine^y honey. 
Hinfy to hang. 
HirpUy to walk crazily, to 

creep ; HirpltHy creeping. 
Hisseiy so many cattle as one 

person can attend. 
Hiitiey dry, chapt, barren* 
Hitcky a loop, a knot. 
Hizziey hussy, a young girl. 
HoddiHy the motion of a sage 

countryman riding on a cart* 

horse. 
Uog'Scorty a kind of distance 

line, in curling, drawn 

across the rink. 
Hog-$houthery a kind of 

horse.play, by justling with 



u 



the sboulder } to jostle. 
Hoolj outer- skin or case. 
Iloolie^ slowly, leisurely \ 

Hoolie ! take leisure ! stop ! 
Hoord^ a hoard \ to hoard. 
Hoordit. hoarded. 
Horn^ a spoon made of horn. 
Hornie^ one of the many 

names of the deviL 
Host^ to congh ; Hosting 

coughing. 
Houghtnagandie^ fornication. 
JiousiCy dimin, of house. 
Hove, to heave, swelL 
IJov^dy heaved^ swelled. 
Jlozodie, a midwife. 
Jlowe, hollow; a hollow or 

dell. 
Howe^backet^ sunk in the 

back, spoken of a horsey 

Ilovff, a landlady ; a house of 

resort. 
lioiskj to dig \ Ilowkity dig. 

ged ; Ilowkirtj digging. 
Howlet^ an owl. 
Jloy, to urge ; HoyU^ urged. 
Uoyse^ a pull upwards. 
Hoyte, to amble crazily. 
Hughocy dimin. of Hugh, 
HurdieSj the loins, the cnip. 

per. 
Hushiony cushion. 



Indenting indenting. 
InginCy genius, ingenoitj. 
Ingicj fire, fire.place« 
rse, I shall or will. 
Uhery other, one another* 



/'in. 

Jckery an ear of com. 
ler.oe^ a great grandchild. 
lik^ or iika^ each, every. 
JlLwillie, ill-natured, malici- 
ous, niggardly. 



JJD, jade; also a familiar 
term among country folks 
for a giddy young girl. 

Jaukj to dally, to trifle. 

Jaukiny trifling, dallying. 

J aw J coarse raillery ; to poor 
out, to spurt, tojeriLo^oa. 
ter. 

Jaupy ajerk of water ; tojerk, 
as agitated water. 

JiV/e/, a jilt, a giddy girl. 

Jimp^ to jump ; slender in the 
waist, handsome. 

Jinglin, jingling.- 
I J inky to dodge, to turn a cor- 
ner; a sudden turning a 
corner. 

Jinker, that turns quickly ; a 
gay j^prightly girl 5 a wag. 

Jinkiny dodging. 

Jirfy ajerk, 

Jocieiegy a kind of knife. 

Jokiny joking. 

Jouky to stoop, to bow the 
head. 

Jo2P, tojoTSy a verb which in. 
eludes both the swinging 
motion and pealing sound of 
a large bell. 

Joyfu\ joyful. 

Jumping jumping. 

Jumpity did jump. 

JundiCy to justle. 
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KJEj a daw. 

Kaily colewort, a kind of 

brotb. 
KaiLrunij the stem of the 

colewort. 
Kaiity fowls, &c. paid as rent 

by a farmer. 
Kebbuckj a cheese. 
Keek^ a peep \ to peep. 
KeepUj kept. 
Kelpiety a sort of mischievous 

spirits, said to haant fords 

and ferries at night, especi. 

ally in storms. 
Ken^ to know ; Arencf, or ketCt^ 

knew. 
Kennin^ a small matter. 
Kenspeckle^ well known. 
Ket, a matted, hairy fleece of 

wool. 
Kiaughy carking anxiety. 
Kilty to truss up the clothes. 
Kiihy kindred. 

Kimmery a young girl, a gos- 
sip. 
KtHy kindred. 
Kin\ kind. 
King^Smhoody a certain part 

of the entrails of an ox, 

&c. 
Kinirtucooserj country stal- 
lion. 
Kirny the harvest supper, a 

churn ; to churn. 
Kirseriy to christen. 
Kisty chest, a shop counter. 
Kitcheriy any thing that eats 

with bread; to serve for 

soup, gravy, &c. 
Xitilcy to tickle} ticklbh, 

Ukely. 



Kittliny a young cat« 
Kiutlifiy cuddling, 
Kiuitlcy to cuddle. 
KnaggiCy like knags or points 

of rocks. 
Knappin hammery a hammer 

for breaking stones. 
KnoaCy a small ronnd hillock* 
Knurly a dwarf. 
KyCy cow?, 

KvLBy a district of Ayrshire. 
KviCy the belly. 
Kyihey to discover, to show 
one's self. 



LADDIEy dimin. of lad. 
Laggerty the angle between 

the side and bottom of a 

wooden dish. 
Laighy low. 
Lairing y wading, and sinking 

in snow, mud, &c. 
Laiihy loath. 

Laithfu*y bashful, sheepish. 
LalianSy Scottish language. 
LambiCy dimin. of lamb 
Lampity a kind of shell.fishi 
Lan*y land, estate. 
Lane^ lone, my ianty thy iancj 

&c. myself alone, &c. thy. 

self alone, &c, 
Lanelyy lonely. 
Langy long ; to think long, 

to long, to weary. 
Lapy -did leap. 
Lapju\ lapfui. 
Laughiny laughing. 
Lavcy the rest, the remainder, 

the others. 
Laverocky the lark, 
Lavcfu*y lawful. 
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Laxcinj shot, reckoning bill. 
Lawlan^ Lowland ^ Lallans^ 

ScoUish dialeet. 
Leturig, grassy ridge. 
JLed't^ (o leave. 
Xeo/, loyal, troe, iaithfol. 
JLeurj pronounce iarcy leaiii- 

iiig. 
heeJlangy liTe.Iong* 
JLeesjome^ pleasant. 
Leeze i»e, a phrase of coogra- 

talalory endearment. 
Jjti»ter^ a three, pronged dart 

for btriking fish. 
Leugkf did laugh. 
JLeuky a look, to look. 
LibMy gelded. 

Light!y^ sneeringly, to soeer 

at. 
Lilt^ aballart^ atoat; to slog.. 
Limp'tj limp'd, hobbled. 
Limmer^ ^ kept mistress; a 

strumpet 
Link, to trip along. 
Linking tripping. 
Liuny a waterfall. 
Idni, flax ; lint t* ihe bdly flax 

in flower. 
Lintwhitej a llnnAl, 
Uviny living. 

LooHf the place of milking, 
Loofy the palm of the hand. 
LooveSy plural of loof* 
Looty did let. 
LouHy a fellow, a ragamnffiD ; 

. a woman of easy rirtaew 
Loupy jump, leap. 
LowCy a flame. 
Lowiny flaming* 
ItowsCy to loose. 
JLows^dy loosed. 



Lowriey dbhrevlaiion of Law. 

rence. 
Lugy the ear, a handle. 
Luggeiy baring a handle. 
Luggiey a small wooden disb 

with a handle. 
LutHy the chimney. 
Lunchy a large piece of cbeese^ 

flef^h, &c 
Lunty a colnmii of smoke % to 

smoke. 
Luntirty smoking. 
Lyariy of a mixed cekwr^ 

gr^T- 

M 

MJEy more. 

Maky to make ; fmakiuy audu 

ing. 
Mmleny farm* 
ilfoir, more. 
Mttisty most, almost* 
Malliey Molly. 
^Mangy among. 
Manteelcy a mantle. 
Marky marksy this and seTerri 

other nouns, which, in Eng. 

lish, require an # to form the 

plural, are in Scots like the 

words skeepy derr, the same 

in both numbers. 
Jkfor'f year, the Rebellioa A, 

D. 1716. 
Mathlumy mesliny mixed cora, 
Masky to mash, oi maiiy &c, 
Maskin^paiy a tea-pot. 
Ifaua, mnstl 
MaukiHy a hare. 
MaviSy ihe thrush. 
Mawy to mow; mawm^ nioir« 

ing. 
Meerej a mare« 
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MHktiy muck* 

Meianchoiiauiy moarnfnL 

MeU^ to middle. 

Meiviej to soil witkmeal, 

Men*^ to amead. 

Mmuey good mwuon, d^o- 



Jftfutefetf^ULbBed, radoi Ibdu 

padent. 
meirinj a small dqg. 
Middin^ adnnghiU. 
MiddinJude^ a gujttor at tlM 

bottom of tlMi daiighiU. 
MiMf prim, affiictedly m^k* 
Af tffi*. mind, romombranco 
Mim4fu\ mindfal, 
Mituti^ minditi nsdvad^ in* 

tondiog. 
Minnie J motker, dam« 
Mirkf or mirkeii^ dark^ daik* 

est. 
Mif€a\ to abuse, to call 

names. 
Mitea*dj abused. 
MiiUar*d^ miscUeroiu, un- 

mannerly, 
Miiteuk^ mistoolu 
Maker J a mother. 
Mixiie^Moxiie^ ooofiisedly 

mixed, 
Ifoi/, labour. 
Moiitifyy to moisten. 
Moapy to nibble as a sheep* 
MoortaHj o( or belooging to 

moors. 
Mqngy or motdsy manj* 
Morny the next day, t«Mno»* 



Maiti€y fall of motes. 
Jfoti, the month. 
Moudiemoftj a mole. 
Mournfu\ monmfnl. 
Mouiiey dimin. vt 



Muckkf mnchy big, gvsat* 
MusUf dkmin. of muse. 
MuiUmJsmiy broth composed 

simply of water, shdUed 

barley and greens. 
MtUchkinj an English pint. 
ifyitlj myself. . 

N 

NAy no, not, nor. 
Nae^ no, not, any. 
Naeihingj or ii«lAiiif , so^ 

thing. 
JVs^f , a horse. 
Nane^ none. 
NeeboTy a neighbonr« 
Nee4fu% ne^ol. 
NegUekUy n^leded. 
Neuky noolu 
JVifesI, next. 
Nievey theibt. 
JV&neftf/, handM. 
ZW^rr, a negro. 
Nijfery an exchange; Id ex* 

change, to barter. 
Nine^aiied C0i^ almagman^a 

whip. 
NU^ a nnt. 
Nariandy of or bebqglng to 

the North. 
N&r»meity North*weit» 
NoiieUy noticed. 
Nowrte^ btock cattlo. 



Obiertimy obsendag. 
Ockeliy name of monnkdns. 
Ohaiihl Oiaitht anoatk 
Or, AT i^/ten U9edfar 
fort. 



vol*. II. 
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0*1, of it. 

Ourie, Bbivering, drooping. 

Ounely or 0ursels^ ouneWes* 

Ouiierj not lioosed. 

Owrcj over, too. 

OwreMp^ a way of fetching a 

blow with a hammer orer 

the arm* 



PACKy intimate, familiar 5 
' twelve stones of wool. 

Painch^ paunch* 

Patrick^ a partridge.* 

Pangj to cram. 

Parley speech. 

Parritchy oatmeal pud^g, a 
well kabwn Scotch dish. 

Paty did pnt \ a pot> 

Pattlcj or pettley a plough, 
staff. 

PaukiCy canning, sly. 

Paughi^y proud, haughty* 

Patf^ty paid, beat. 

Pechy to fetch the breath short, 
a» in an asthma, 

Pechauy the crop, the sto- 
mach. 

Peelitiy peeling. 

PensiveliCy pensiTely. 

PettUj, to cherish ; a plough- 
staff. 

Pety a domesticated sheep, 
&c. 

PhilibegSy short petticoats 
worn by the Highlandmen. 

Phraitey fair speeches, flatte* 
ry ; to flatter. 

PhraUiny flattery. 

Pickhy a small quantity* 

Pine, pain, uneasiness* 

Pity to put* 



Placode a pnblid predama- 
tion. 

Placky an old Soetdi ceiiu 

Plackleity pennyless* 

Plaiiey dimin. of plate^ 

PieWf or pieugky a plow» 

PliskiCy a tridc. 

P4umpHy did plump. 

Poortithy poverty. 

PoUy to poll. 

Pouky to pluck. 

Poussiey a hare or cat* 

Pou'iy did pull. 

Pouty a ponit, a chicken. 

Foutkeryy like powder* 

Powy the head, the sknD* 

PowviCy a little horse. 

Powther^ or pouther^ pow* 
der. 

Prmfiny praying. 

Preeny a pin. 

Prenty printings 

Pridefu\ proud, stncyi 

*Priey to taste. 

Ptie^dy tasted. 

Priefy proof. 

Prigy to cheapen, to dispute* 

P^gsiny cheapening. 

Prfmiiey demure, precise. 

ProponCy to lay down, to pro- 
pose. 

Provesesy provosts. 

Pryi«, prying. 

Puddiny podding. 

Pundy pound, pounds* 

Pjficy a pyle o* caffy m single 
grain oif chaff. 
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QUAKy to quake. 
QuakiUy quaking* 
Qtfo/i to quit* 
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Que]^ a eow froavone 7«ar to 
two yean old. 



RJG WEED, the plant rag* 

wort. 
RaibUy to ratUe noDsense; 
Rair^ to roar ; rair^t^ roared; 

rairingj roaring, 
Raizs^ to madden, to inflame* 
Ramblin^ rambling. 
Ramfeezied, fatigaed, OTer* 

spread. 
Ram^stamy forward, thoogbt. 

lese. 
Raniin^ ranting. 
Rarely^ excellent, veiy well, 
Rash^ a msh ; rq»h 6fitt| a 

bush of rashes. 
Rattliny rattling, 
Raitony a rat. 

Raucle^ rash, stoat^ feafless, 
Raughij reached. 
Raw, a row. 
Aox, to stretch, 
Ream^ cream; 
Receivin, receiting. 
Reck, to heed. 
Rede, counsel, to covnsel. 
Red'Wud, stark^mad. 
Ree, half-drunk, fuddled. 
Reek, smoke ; to smok^ ; 

reekin^ smoking; reekit, 

smoked, smoky. 
Reestit, stood restire^ stint- 
ed, withered. 
RefusU, refused. 
Remarkin, remarking. 
Remead, remedy. 
Requite, requitted. 
Rest, tQ stand restive. 
Rttiricked, restricted* 



'Rem,, repent, 
Rhymin, rhyming^ 
Ridin, riding. 

Rief randies, sturdy b^gars. 
Rig, a ridge. 
Rin, to run, to melt ; runniny 

running. 
Rink, the coprse of the stones, 

a term in curling. 
Ripp, a handful of unthre^h* 

ed com, &c. 
Riskit^ made a noise like t]\e 

tearing of roots. 
Rives, tears, breaks. 
Roamin, roaming. 
Rood stands likewise for the 

plural, roods. 
Aooii, a shred. 
Roose, to praise, to com* 

mend. 
Roun% round, in the circle of 

neighbourhood. 
Roupet, hoarse as with a coldi 
Routhie, plentiful. 
Routh o' gear, plenty of 

goods. 
Rowy roll, to wrap. 
Row^t, rolled, wrapped. 
Route, to low, to bellow. 
Rqwtl^, plenty. 
Rowtin, lowlivg* 
Rozet, rosin. 
Rung, a cudgel. 
Runkl'd, wrlnkledf 
Runt, the stem of colewort or 

cabbage. 
RustUn^ Kttstling. 



SJE, 8C|. 

Sqft, soft. 

Sair, to senre, ^ sorcii 
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S airly ^ or tatrUey wonAj. 

SairHy senred« ' 

Sangy a song. 

Sanij a sldrL 

Sarkiiy prorided in flUrtii 

Suughy iiie iHIldw. 

Smdj soul. 

Saumoniy salmoiu 

Sauniy a saint. 

SVitf/, salt' J tauiedj salted. 

5av, to sow. 

Samn^ sowing. 

Saxy six. 

S^cor, to scare. 

Scaudy to scanld. 

ScttuUy to scold; icauUingy 

scolding. 
Scaur y apt to be scared* 
Seawly a scold. 
SconjB^ a kind of bread. 
Sconnevy a lothing ; to lothe. 
ScornJ[u\ scornful. 
Scraicky to scream, or a kerty 

pariridgey Sfc. 
Scraichiny screaming. 
Screechifiy screeching. 
Screedy to tear ; a rent 
ScrievCy t6 glide swiftly along. 
Scriemny gleesomely, swiftly. 
Scrimpy to scant; scrimpeiy 

did scant, scanty. 
See*dt did see. 
SeiziUy seizing. 
Sely self; a tody^t teiy one's 

self alone. 
SeliUy did sell. 
Sen\ to send ; ien% send it. 
ServaM^y servant. 
SeU^ tets offy goes away. 
Settliny settling ; to get a seU 

tliuy to be frighted into 

quietness. 
Shidrdy a shredy a shard. 



I Skangany a stick deft at on* 
end, for patting tiie tail of 
a dog, &c. into, by way of 
mbcluef, or to frighten bim 

barber. 
ShaWy to show ; a sniali wood 

in s hollow place. 
Sheeny bright, shining. 
Sheep'Shanky to think one'*9 

ielf nae $heepm$hanky to be 

conceited. 
Sikerra.moor,Sheriff.iiioor,tlie 

famous battle fooght in the 

RebeUion A. D. 1715. 
Sheughy a ditch, atrenck 
Sheily ashed. 
Shmy shrilL 
Shogy a shock. 
Shooi^ a shoveL 
Shoony shoes. 
Shoetiny shooting. 
Shorcy to offer, to threaten* 
Shor*dy offered. 
ShoutheTy shoolder. 
SiCy such. 

Sicker y sure, steady. 
Sideliniy sidelong, slanting. 
Siller y silyer, money. 
Simmery summer. 
Siny a son. 
SMy since. 
Sinfu\ sinful. 
Sinkiny sinking. 
Sitting sitting. 
Skaithy to damage, to injore, 

injury. 
Skelpy to strike, to slap ; to 

walk with a smart tripfung 

step; a smart stroke. 
Skelpiny stappin, walking 

smartly. 
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SkelpiJimmeTf a teclmical 

term in female scolding, 
Skie^j proud, nice, high* 

mettled. 
Skirklin^ a small portion. 
Skirkiing, sbrieking, crying. 
' Skirl<f to shriek, to crj shrilly. 
Skirling^ shrieked. 
Skirft, shrieked. 
Skientf slant, to nm aslant, 
to deviate from truths 
' Skleniedj ran or hit in an 
.^ . . .oblique direction. 
"^ "Skientiny slanting* 
' Skreighj a scream ; to 

scream. 
^ Siadty did slide. 

Sloe J sloe; 
"Slapy a gate, a breadi in a 
-'• fence. 
5/av, slow* 

Slee^ slj ; sleeitj slyest. 
' Sleekity sleek* 
. IStidderifj slippery. 

Sl^pe, to fall oTer, of a wei 
. ^ furrow from the plough ; 
also a coarse fellow, 
Sfypety feU. 
^Smif^ small. 

Smeddum^ dost, powder ; meU 
' tie,, sense. 
Smidd^y smithy. 
Smoory to smother ; smoor^dj 

smothered* 
SmouiiCy smntty, obscene, ng- 

Smytriey a nameroos collec* 

tion of small indlTidoals. 
Snappery stomble. 
Snoihy abuse, Billingsgate. 
SnatOy snow ; to snow. 
Snaw^brooy melted snow* 
SnawUy snowie* 



Snedy to lop, to cut off. 
Sneeshiny snuff; sneeshitimmUi^ 

snuff.box. 
Snetly bitter, biting. 
Snicky drawing, tridL.contrfr« 

tug. 
Snici^, the latchet of a door. 
Snooly one whose spirit is bro- 
ken with oppressive slavery % 

to submit tamely, to sneak. 
Snoovcy to go smoothly and 

constantly, to sneak. 
SnoovUy went smoothly. 
Snojsky to scent or snuil^ at a 

dogy hortOy 8fc. 
' Snowktty scented, snuffed. 
Sobbiny sobbing. 
Sonsiey having sweet, engag* 

ing looks ; lucky, jolly. 
SoojHy to swim. 
Soothy truth, a petty oath. 
Soughy a sigh, a sound dying 

on the ear. ' 
SoupUy flexible, swift. 
Soutery a shoemaker. 
Soupy a spoonful, a small 

quantity of any thing liquid. 
Sowthy to try over a tunci 

with a low whistle. 
Sowthery solder; to solder, 

to cement. 
SpaCy to prophesy, io divine. 
SpairgCy to dash, to soil, at 

wUh mire. 
Spaky did speak. 
Spariny sparing. 
Spauly a limb. 
Spaviety having the spavin. 
SpeaktHy speaking. 
Speaiy a sweeping torrent, af« 

ter rain or tlmw. 
Speeiy climb. 
Spence^ the country parionr. 



Spier^ to ask, to enquire; 
Spier^ty inquired. 
SpUefu^^ 8pitefnl. 
Splatter^ a splutter ; to spot* 

ten 
Spleuchan^ a tobacco-pouch. 
Splore^ a frolic^ a riat^ a 

noise. 
Sporiin, sporting. 
Spraitley to scramble* 
Sprecktdy spotted, speekled. 
Springy a quick air in raasic, 

a Scottish reel. 
Springing springing. 
Sprit J a tough.rooted plant, 

something Uke rushes. 
Sprittie^ full of sprits. 
Spunky fire, mettle, wit. 
Spunkiey mettlesome, fiery ; 

wtll.o*.wisp, or ignus fa* 

Squady a crew, a party. 

Squatiery to flutter in water^ 
as a wild ducky Sfc* 

SquaitUy to sprawl. 

Squeely a scream, a screech ; 
to scream. 

Stacker^ to stagger. 

Siacky a rick of com, hay, 
&c. 

Staggie^ dimtn, pf stag. 

Stalwarty strong, stout* 

SiampiUy stamping. 

Sian\ to stand} sian^iy did 
stand. 

Stane^ a ston^. 

Stanky a pool of stamding wa- 
ter, 

Stapy stop. 

Harky stout. 

Sfartiriy starting. 

Slartlcy to run, as caiik siang 
bjf the gaf(fl^. 



Siarviny siarring. 
Staumrely halfwitted. 
Slawy did steal ; to surfeit* 
Siech^ to cram the belly. 
Stecbiny cramming. 
Sieeky to shut ; a stitclu 
SietTy to molest, to stir« 
Steevcy firm, compacted. 
Stella a still. 
Steuy to rear as a horse* 
Sten'ty reared. 
SleniSy tribute, duet of aaj 

kind. 
Siey^ steep ; stegest^ steepest. 
StibbUy stubble ; stibhie-rig, 

the reaper, in harvest, who 

takes the lead. 
Stick an^ stowy totally, alto. 

gether. 
Stilty a cratch; to halt, to 

limp. 
Stimparty the eighth part ci a 

Winchester bnshel. 
Stirky a cow or bullock a year 

old, 
Stocky a plant of eolewort, 

cabbage, &c. 
Stockifiy stocking. 
StooTy sounding boUow, strong 

and hoarse. 
Stoty an ox. 
Stoupy or stowp^ a kind of 

jug or dish with a handle. 
Stourcy dust, more particum 

tariff dust in motion. 
StowlinSy by stealth. 
Stowtiy stolen. 
StoytCy stumble. 
Stracky did strike. 
Straey straw \ to die a fair 

strae deaths to die in bed. 
Straik^ to stroke^ siraikit^ 

stroked. 



SirappaHy tall tad lumd. 

some. 
Straughi^ straight 
Sireeky stretched, to stretch j 

Hreekity stretched. 
Strewing strewiog. 
Striddtcy to straddle. 
SiringiUj striDging. 
Stroan^ to spout, to piss. 
StroanHj spouted, pissed. 
Slruni^ spiri tuous liquor of aoj 

kind ; to wallL sturdily. 
Studdie^ an an?il. 
Stuffs corn, or pulse of any 

kind. 
StumpUy dimin. of stump. 
Start, trouble ; to molest* 
SturtiHy frighted. 
Sucker^ sugar. 
Sudy should* 
Sughy the continued rushing 

noise of wind or water. 
Sutkrony southern ; an old 

name for the £nglish imu 

tion* 
Swairdj sward. 
SaoWdy swelled; 
Swanky stately , jolly* 
Sitankiey or twaukery a tight 

strapping young fellow or 

girl. 
Apoji, an exchange; to barter* 
Swarf y swoon* 
Swaty did sweat* 
SwatSy liquor* 
Swatch y a sample. 
Sweateny sweating* 
Saeery laxy, averse } deadm 

iweery extremely arer^e* 
Swerviuy swerving. 
SmngCy to beat, to whip. 
Sxingeiny beaten, whipping. 
Swirly a cune, an eddying 



blast or pool) a knot ia 

wo6d. 
SwirliCy knaggy, ^ull of knots. 
SwHh ! g^t away ! 
Switkery to hesitate in choice ; 

an irresolute wavering in 

choice* 
Swoory swore, did swear* 
StfHCy since ago, then. 

T 
TAtiy a toe ; three-iae^dy hav« 

ing three prongs. 
TairgCy target. 
7^, to take -y iakiny taking. 
Talkifiy talking. 
Tanghy a sea weed. 
Tantallany the name of a 

mountain. 
Tapy the top. 

TapeiiesSy headless, foolish. 
Tarrozsy to murmur at one*s 

allowance. 
TarrowHy rourranred. 
Tarrymbreekty a sailor* 
Tauldy or tald^ told. 
Taupity a foolish thoughtiess 

young person. 
Tautedy or /ati/te, matted fo« 
{gether^spoken ofhairor wooU 
TawiCy thatallows itielf peace* 

ably to be handled, spoken 

of a horsey coWy Sfc^ 
Tearfu*y tearful. 
TVaf, a small quantity. 
Ttddingy spreading after the 

mower. 
Ten hours bitCy a slight feed 

to the horses while in the 

yoke in the forenoon. 
Tenty a field . pulpit ; heedj 

caution ; to lake heed. 
TeniiCy heedful, cautious* 
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Tenitesiy lieedlen. 

Teugh^ tough; ieughfy^ 

. tonghlj. 

l%ack, tiiatch; thaek an* 
rape J dotfaing, neeessuies, 

Tkacy these. 

Thairmi^ small gvts, fiddle- 
strings. 

Thankfu*^ thankfoL 

Thankii^ thanked. 

Theekit^ thatdied. 

Thegitkcry together. 

Tkemtely themseWes. 

Thicky intimate, 

TMeveletiy cold, dry, spited ; 
spoken of a pereoa^e de» 
meanouTm 

T%inktny thinking. 

J%ir, these. 

T%irlj to thrilL . 

Thirtdy thiiUed, vibrated. 

Thoky to suffer, to endue. 

Thowe^ a thaw, to thaw. 

J%owles$y slack, lazy. 

Thrangy throng, a crowd. 

Throw J to sprain, to twist, to 



Thrawn^ sprained, twisted, 
contradicted. 

Thrawiny twisting, &c« 

Thret^y to maintain bj dint 
of assertion. 

Threahin^ thrashing. 

Tkreteeny thirteen. 

ThriitUy thistle. 

Tkrougkj to go on with, to 
make out. 

Throuiker^ pelUmell, confns- 
edl3% 

7%iid,.tomakeaload, inter- 
mittent noise. 

Tkumpiny thumping. 

JTiumpUy thumped. 



(Thyseiy thyself. 

Tt//7, to it. 

TimmeTy timber ; Umberm 

propiy propped with timber. 
TinCy to lose ^ tiniy lost ; ihU 

the gate, lost the way. 
Tinkler J a tinker. 
Ttpy a ram. 
Tippencey twopence. 
Tirly to make a slight noise, 

to uncorer. 
Tirliny uncoreHng. . 
Tiihery the other. 
TUUey to wUsper. 
Tiitliny whispering. 
Tocher y marriage*portiom 
Tody a fox. 
Toddky to totter like Oia 

walk of a child. 
Toddliny tottering* 
Tooniy empty. 
Toopy a ram. 

Toflifi, a hamlet, a farm-house* 
Touty the blast of a horn or 

trumpet ; to blow a honi,&c. 
Towy a rope. 

Towmondy a twelvemondi. 
Towziey rough, shaggy. 
To^y a Tery old fashion of fe« 

male head-dress. 
Toyiey to totter like old age. 
Trammugrify^dy transndgra* 

ted, metamorphosed. 
Trashiriey trash. 
TrewSy trowsers. 
TVickiey full of trirks. 
Trigy spruce, neat. 
Trimi^y excellently. 
Troiiiny trotting. 
Trowy to belleye. 
Trowihy tnith, a petty oadu 
Tryiny trying. 
2Vy^<«il,app<ttnted ; to iryste^ 
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to mdce ao ttppolotsieiit 
TryUy tried, 
Tmgy raw hide, of oUcA, in 

p/^ /tmf, piough' truces 

were frequently made* 
Tuiziey a quarrel ; to quarrel, 

to fight. 
Ttfiieftt% tuneful. 
Taa^ two. 
2\0a-/Aree, a few. 
'7^m/, it would. 
TVdo/, twelve; T^o/jpeiimV- 

worthy a small quantitjr, a 

pennjr-worUi. 
TWn, to part* 
Tgke^ a dog. 



U 



UNCO J strange, uncouth, re. 
ry, very great, prodigious. 

Uncos J news. 

Uncaring f disregarfiag. 

Undoing undoing. 

Unkenn*dy unknown. 

UnskaUh^dy undamaged, un« 
hurt. 

Unweetingy unwitting, un- 
knowing. 

Unsickery unsure, ansteady. 

Urckiny a iiedge-hog. 

Upo*^ upon. 



VAP^RINy vapouring. 
Veray very. 

Firly a ring round a column, 
Ac. 

W 
WJ'f waU ; Wa^i^ waDs. 



Wabsiery a weaver. 

Wady would } to Iwt ; a bet ; 

a pledge. 
fVadnay would not. 
Waefuiy woeful. 
fVaesuckl or svotft me/ alas ! 

O the pity! 
fVafty the woof. 
rFof/tf', walliag. 
fVairy to lay out, to expend* 
WaPdy chose, chosen. 
Walcy choice; to choose^ 
Waliey ample, large, jolly; 

aUo am sntetyection ofmtm 

tress* 
Wamey the belly ; wamefmi^ 

a bellyful. 
Wanchandey unlucky. 
Wanrestfu^y restless. 
Warky work. 
fVarkmiumey a tool towoik 

with. 
IVariy or waridy world. 
Warlocky awiazard. 
Warily worldly, eager on a. 

massing weaitii. 
Warramy a warrant; to war- 
rant 
Warsty worst. 
Worst fdy or ware^dy wrest. 

led. 
WaetrUy prodigality. 
Waiy wet J / waiy I wot, I 

know. 
fVaterbroeey brose made of 

meal and watersimply, with* 

out the addition of milk» 

butter, &€. 
Waithy a twig, a wand. 
WaubUy to siring, io reel. 
Waugkty draught. 
Waukiny to awake. 
IFatfMi aick«ned^ ae sai* 
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diers do doth* 
fVaur^ worse ; to worst. 
IVauri, worsted. 
Wean, or weanie^ a child* 
Weary or toearie, monie a 

weary body, maoj a diffe- 
rent person, 
Weason, weasand. 
Wee^ little ; wee things^ lit* 

tie ones ; wee bit^ a small 

matter. 
Weelj well; weelfarey weL 

fare. 
Weety rain^ wetness. 
Weird, fate. 
We^se, we shall. 
Wha, who. 
Whaizle, to wheeze. 
Whalpily whelped. 
Whang, a leathern string, a 

piece of cheese, bread,&c. ; 

to give the strappado. 
Whare^ where ; whatever ^ 

wherever. 
Whase, whofe. 
Whaireck, nevertheless. 
Wheep, to fly nimbly, to 

jerk} pcnny^wheepy small 

beer. 
Wkidj the motion of a hare 

running bat not frighted ; a 

lie. 
Whiddin, running as a hare 

or coney. 
WhirlygigumM, useless orna* 

ments, trifling appendages. 
WhigmeleerieSj whims, fan. 

cies, crotchets. 
Whisht! silence, to holdone^s 

whisht, to be silent. 
Whisk, to sweep, to lash* 
Whiskit^ lashed. 
Whissle^ a whistle^ to whistle. 



WhitteTj a heartj dnnght of 

liquor. 
Whuumgtanej a whin-stone. 
Whyies, whiles, sometimes. 
Wi>, with. 
Wick, to strike a stone in an 

oblique direction, a term m 

curling. 
Wicker, willow (the smaller 

sort. ) 
Wiel, a small whirlpool. 
Wifie, a diminutive or en» 

dearing term for wife* 
Wimple, to meander. 
Wimpl^t, meandered. 
Wimplin, waving, meander- 

Win, to wind,* to winnow. 

Win^, wind ; win^s^ winds. 

Winkin, winking. 

Winna, will not. 

Winnock, a window. 

Winsome^ gay, hearty, vaunt- 
ed. 

Wiri*t, winded, as a bottom of 
yarn. 

Wintle, a staggering motion ; 
to stagger, to reel. 

Winze, an oath. 

Wiss, to wish. 

Withoutten, without. 

WizenUl, hide.bound, dryed, 
shrunk. 

Wonderfu^y wonderful, won- 
derfully. 

Wonner, a wonder, a con. 
temptuous appellation. 

Wons, dwells. 

Woo\ wool. 

Wooer •lab, the garter knot, 
ted below the knee wilb a 
cduple of loops. 

Wordy^ worthy. 
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ffoneij worsted* 

fVowj an exclamation of plea* 
sure or wonder. 

Wrack J to tease, to vex. 

Wraitky a spirit, a gliost \ an 
apparition exactly like a 
living person,whoBeappear. 
ance is said to forbode the 
person^s approaching death. 

Wrangy wrong \ to wrong. 

fVreeihy a drifted heap of 
snow. 

Wud^mady distracted. 

WumblCy a wimble* 

l^icj beguile. 

WyliecofUy a flannel yest 

WytCy blame ; to blame. 



FE, tins pronoun is frequent 
\y used for thou. 



Veaiingij bom in the same 

year, coeyals. 
YeoTy is used for both singular 

and plural, years* 
Yearns J small eagles. 
Vell^ barren, that gires no 

milk. 
yerky to lash, to jerk^ 
Yerkiiy jerked, lashed. 
Yestreen^ yesternight 
Yeit^ a gate, such as is usually 

at the entrance of a farm* 

yard or field. 
Ft//, ale. 
Yirdy earth. 
Yokifiy yoking, a boot« 
Yonty beyond. 
YoursePy yourself. 
Youihfu\ youthful.* 
Yozoey a ewe« 
Yowicy dimin. of jowe. 
Yuhy Christmas* 



THE ENDi 
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